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THE CRUSADERS. 

The devotional journeys, called pilgrimages, to the 
tombs of the religious persons mentioned in Scripture, 
or the places where they had wrought their miracles, 
were accounted meritorious displays of piety, the per- 
formance of which, by the tenets of the Catholic Church, 
was held the surest and most acceptable mode of avert- 
mg the wrath of Heaven for past transgressions, or 
exhibiting gratitude for mercies received. Men who 
were in difficulties or in dangers often made a vow, 
that, in the event of their being extricated, they would 
make a journey to some sanctified shrine in Italy or in 
Palestine, and there testify their sense of the protection 
of Heaven, by alms, prayers, and gifts to the church. 
The Holy Sepulchre itself, of which the site was handed 
down by tradition, was naturally a principal object of 
these religious peregrinations, as best entitled to the 
respect and adoration of all Christians. 

While Palestine remained a part of the Grecian or 
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Eastern Empire, the access of the European pilgrims 
to the holy places which they desired to visit, was 
naturally facilitated by every means in the power of 
the Christian governors of the provinces where they 
lay, and of the priests to whose keeping these places 
were committed. Their churches were enriched by 
the gifts which failed not to express the devotion of 
the pilgrims, and the vanity of the priests was flattered 
by the resort of so many persons of consequence from 
the most distant parts of Christendom, to worship at 
their peculiar shrines. 

Even when, in the course of the tenth century, the 
Holy Land fell under the power of the Saracens, that 
people, although votaries of another faith, felt their 
own interest in permitting, under payment of a certain 
capitation tax, the concourse of European pilgrims to 
Jerusalem, and other places which they accounted 
sacred. But when the power of the Saracens was in 
a great measure divided or destroyed, and the Turks, 
also followers of Mahomet, but a far more rude and 
fanatical race, became masters of Jerusalem, the treat- 
ment of the Christians, whether natives of Palestine 
or pilgrims who came to worship there, was in every 
respect changed for the worse. The Saracens, a civi- 
lized and refined people compared with the Turks, 
had governed the country under fixed rules of tribute, 
and preferred the moderate but secure profit derived 
from the taxes imposed on the pilgrims, to that which 
might be obtained by a system of robbery, plunder, 
and ill-usage. But the Turks, a fiercer, more bigoted, 
and more short-sighted race, preferred the pleasure of 
insulting and maltreating the Christians, whom they 
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contemned and hated, and not onl^ harassed them by 
the most exorbitant exactions, but often added to 
these personal ill-usage of the most revolting kind. 
The pilgrims were entirely at the mercy of every pal- 
try Turkish officer, and an act of devotion, in itself 
perilous and expensive, was rendered too frequently 
an introduction to martyrdom. The clergy of the 
Christians were insulted, stript, and thrown into dun- 
geons ; nor was any circumstance omitted by the 
savage masters of the Holy City, which could shew 
the pilgrims at how great a hazard they must in future 
expect permission to pay their homage there. 

These evils had been sufficiently felt by all who had 
visited the East, but at length they made so strong an 
impression on the spirit of one man, that, like fire 
alighting among materials highly combustible, the 
flame spread throughout all Europe. The person 
who effected so great a sensation by such slight means, 
was called Peter the Hermit. He was, we are in- 
formed, of a slight and indifferent figure, which some- 
times exposed him to be neglected ; but he was a 
powerful orator. He had himself been a pilgrim in 
Palestine, and possessed the impressive requisite that 
he could bear testimony as an eye-witness to the atro- 
cities of the Turks, and the sufferings of the Christians, 
He repaired firom court to court, from castle to castle, 
fr^m city to city, setting forth at each the shame done 
to Christendom, in leaving the holiest places connected 
with her religion in possession of a heathen and bar- 
barous foe. He appealed to the religion g£ one sove- 
reign, to the fears of another, to the spirit of chivalry 
professed by them all. Urban H,, then Pope, saw 
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the importance of uniting the European nations, sol- 
diers by habit and inclination, in a task so honourable 
to religion, and so likely to give importance to the 
Roman See. At the Coimcil of Clermont [a.d. 1095], 
ambassadors from the Grecian emperor were intro- 
duced to the Assembly, who, with humble deference, 
stated to the prelates and the lay chivalry of Europe 
the dangers to their Christian sovereign, arising from 
the increasing strength of the Moslem empire, by 
which he was siarrounded, and, forgetting the wordy 
and assuming language which they were accustomed 
to use, supplicated, with humiliating earnestness, the 
advantage of some assistance from Europe. The 
Pontiff himself set forth the advantage, or rather 
necessity of laying all meaner or more worldly tasks 
aside, until the Holy Land should be freed from the 
heathen usurpers who were its tyrants. To all, how- 
ever criminal, who should lend aid to this sacred war- 
fare, Urban promised a full remission of their sins here, 
and an indubitable portion of the joys of heaven here- 
after. He then appealed to the temporal princes, 
with the enthusiastic quotation of such texts of Scrip- 
ture as were most likely to inflame their natural valour. 
" Gird on your swords," he said, " ye men of valour ; 
it is our part to pray, it is yours to flght. It is ours, 
with Moses, to hold up our hands unremittingly to 
God ; it is yours to stretch out the sword against the 
diildren of Amalek. — So be it." The assembly an- 
swered, as to a summons blown by an archangel, — 
" It is the will of God— it is the will of God !" Thou- 
sands devoted themselves to the service of God, as 
they imagined, and to the recovery of Palestine, with 
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its shrines, from the hands of the Turks ; and as a mark 
of being enlisted in the service, began to wear the 
figore of a cross on the shoulder of their cloak, but of 
a different colour from that of the garment itself. 
From this cross, the undertaking was called a Crusade^ 
and those who were engaged in it. Crusaders, The 
eagerness with which this holy symbol was adopted, was 
so great, that some of the princes cut their robes in 
pieces, in order to furnish crosses for the multitudes 
around.* 



ENCOUNTER BETWEEN A 

CHRISTIAN KNIGHT AND SARACEN EMIR. 

The burning sun of Syria had not yet attained its 
highest point in the horizon, when a knight of the 
Red-cross, who had left his distant northern home, 
and joined the host of the Crusaders in Palestine, was 
pacing slowly along the sandy deserts which lie in the 

* " Must we then sheathe our still victorious sword ; 
Turn back our forward step, which ever trode 
O'er foemen's necks the onward path of glory ; nt 

Unclasp the mail, which with a solemn vow, 
In God's own bouse we hung upon our shoulders ; 
That vow, as unaccomplished as the promise 
Which village nurses make to still their children, 

And after think no more of?" 

The Crusade^ a Tragedy. 
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vicinity of the Dead Sea, or, as it is called, the Lake 
Asphaltites, where the waves of the Jordan pour them- 
selves into an inland sea, from which there is no dis- 
charge of waters. 

The warlike pilgrim had toiled among cliffs and 
precipices during the earlier part of the morning; 
more lately, issuing firom those rocky and dangerous 
defiles, he had entered upon that great plain, where 
the accursed cities provoked, in ancient days, the direct 
and dreadful vengeance of the Omnipotent. 

The toil, the thirst, the dangers of the way, were 
forgotten, as the traveller recalled the fearful catas- 
trophe, which had converted into an arid and dismal 
wilderness the fair and fertile valley of Siddim, once 
well watered, even as the Garden of the Lord, now a 
parched and blighted waste, condemned to eternal 
sterility. 

Crossing himself, as he viewed the dark mass of roll- 
ing waters, in colour as in quality imlike those of every 
other lake, the traveller shuddered as he remembered, 
that beneath these sluggish waves lay the once proud 
cities of the plain, whose grave was dug by the thunder 
of the heavens, or the eruption of subterraneous fire, 
and whose remains were hid, even by that sea which 
holds no living fish in its bosom, bears no skifif on its 
surface, and, as if its own dreadful bed were the only 
fit receptacle for its sullen waters, sends not, like other 
lakes, a tribute to the ocean. The whole land aroimd, 
as in the da3rs of Moses, was ^^ brimstone and salt ; it 
is not sown, nor beareth, nor any grass groweth there- 
on ;" the land as well as the lake might be termed 
dead, as producing nothing having resemblance to 
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vegetation, and even the very air was entirely devoid of 
its ordinary winged inhabitants, deterred probably by 
the odour of bitumen and sulphur, which the burning 
sun exhaled from the waters of the lake, in steaming 
clouds, frequently assuming the appearance of water- 
spouts. Masses of the slimy and sulphurous substance 
called naphtha, which floated idly on the sluggish and 
sullen waves, supplied those rolling clouds with new 
vapours, and afforded awful testimony to the truth of 
the Mosaic history. 

Upon this scene of desolation the sun shone with 
almost intolerable splendour, and all living nature 
seemed to have hidden itself from the rays, excepting 
the solitary figure which moved through the flittings 
and at a foot's pace, and appeared the sole breathing 
thing on the wide surface of the plain. The dress of 
the rider and the accoutrements of his horse, were 
peculiarly unfit for the traveller in such a country. 
A coat of linked mail, with long sleeves, plated gaunt- 
lets, and a steel breast-plate, had not been esteemed 
a suflicient weight of armour ; there was also his trian- 
gular shield suspended round his neck, and his barred 
helmet of steel, over which he had a hood and collar 
of mail, which was drawn around the warrior's shoul- 
ders and throat, and filled up the vacancy between 
the hauberk and the headpiece. His lower limbs were 
sheathed, like his body, in flexible mail, securing the 
legs and thighs, while the feet rested in plated shoes, 
which corresponded with the gauntlets. A long, broad, 
straight-shaped, double-edged falchion, with a handle 
formed like a cross, corresponded with a stout poniard, 
on the other side. The Knight also bore, secured to 
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his saddle, with one end resting on his stirrup, the 
long steel-headed lance, his own proper weapon, which, 
as he rode, projected backwards, and displayed its 
little pennoncelle, to dally with the faint breeze, or 
drop in the dead calm. To this cumbrous equipment 
must be added a surcoat of embroidered doth, much 
frayed and worn, which was thus far useful, that it ex- 
cluded the burning rays of the sun from the amour, 
which they would otherwise have rendered intolerable 
to the wearer. The surcoat bore, in several places, 
the arms of the owner, although much defaced. These 
seem to be a couchant leopard, with the motto, " I 
sleep — ^wake me not." An outline of the same device 
might be traqed on his shield, though many a blow 
had almost effaced the painting. The flat top of his 
cumbrous cylindrical helmet was unadorned with any 
crest. In retaining their own unwieldy defensive ar- 
mour, the northern Crusaders seemed to set at defi- 
ance the nature of the climate and country to which 
they had come to war. 

The accoutrements of the horse were scarcely less ' 
massive and unwieldy than those of the rider. The 
animal had a heavy saddle plated with steel, uniting in 
front with a species of breast-plate, and behind with 
defensive armour made to cover the loins. Then 
there was a steel axe, or hammer, called a mace-of- 
arms, and which himg to the saddle-bow ; the reins 
w^:e secured by chain- work, and the front-staU of the 
bridle was a steel plate, with apertures for the eyes 
and nostrils, having in the midst a short sharp pike^ 
projecting from the forehead of the horse like the horn 
of the fabulous unicorn. 
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But habit had made the endurance of this load of 
panoply a second nature, both to the knight and his 
gallant charger. Numbers, indeed, of the western 
warriors who hurried to Palestine, died ere they be- 
came inured to the burning climate ; but there were 
others to whom that climate became innocent and even 
friendly, and among this fortunate number was the so- 
litary horseman who now traversed the border of the 
Dead Sea. 

Nature, which cast his limbs in a mould of uncom- 
mon strength, fitted to wear his linked hauberk with 
as much ease as if the meshes had been formed of cob- 
webs, had endowed him with a constitution as strong 
as his limbs, and which bade defiance to almost all 
changes of climate, as well as to fatigue and privations 
of every kind. His disposition seemed, in some de- 
gree, to partake of the qualities of his bodily firame ; 
and as the one possessed great strength and endurance, 
united with the power of violent exertion, the other, 
under a calm and undisturbed semblance, had much of 
the fiery and enthusiastic love of glory which consti- 
tuted the principal attribute of the renowned Norman 
line, and had rendered them sovereigns in every comer 
of Europe, where they had drawn their adventurous 
swords. 

It was not, however, to all the race that fortune 
proposed such tempting rewards ; and those obtained 
by the solitary knight during two years' campaign in 
Palestine had been only temporal fame, and, as he was 
taught to believe, spiritual privileges. Meantime, his 
slender stock of money had melted away, the rather 
that he did not pursue any of the ordinary modes by 
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which the followers of the Crusade condescended to 
recruit their diminished resources, at the expense of 
the people of Palestine ; he exacted no gifts from the 
wretched natives for sparing their possessions when 
engaged in warfare with the Saracens, and he had not 
availed himself of any opportunity of enriching himself 
by the ransom of prisoners of consequence. The small 
train which had followed him from his native coimtry 
had been gradually diminished as the means of main- 
taining them disappeared, and his only remaining squire 
was at present on a sick-bed, and unable to attend his 
master, who travelled, as we have seen, singly and alone. 
This was of little consequence to the Crusader, who was 
accustomed to consider his good sword as his safest 
escort, and devout thoughts as his best companion. 

Nature had, however, her demands for refreshment 
and repose, even on the iron frame and patient dispo- 
sition of the Knight of the Sleeping Leopard ; and at 
noon, when the Dead Sea lay at some distance on his 
right, he joyfully hailed the sight of two or three palm- 
trees, which arose beside the well which was assigned 
for his mid-day station. His good horse, too, which 
had plodded forward with the steady endurance of his 
master, now lifted his head, expanded his nostrils, and 
quickened his pace, as if he snufied afar off the living 
waters which marked the place of repose and refresh- 
ment. But labour and danger were doomed to inter- 
vene ere the horse or horseman reached the desired 
spot. 

As the Knight of the Couchant Leopard continued 
to fix his eyes attentively on the yet distant cluster of 
palm-trees, it seemed to him as if some object was 
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moving among them. The distant form separated it- 
self from the trees, which partly hid its motions, and 
advanced towards the knight with a speed which soon 
shewed a mouited horseman, whom his turban, long 
spear, and green caftan floating in the wind, on his 
nearer approach, shewed to be a Saracen cavalier. 
" In the desert," saith an Eastern proverb, " no man 
meets a fiiend." The Crusader was totally indifferent 
whether the infidel, who now approached on his gallant 
barb, as if borne on the wings of an eagle, came as 
Mend or foe — ^perhaps, as a vowed champion of the 
Cross, he might rather have preferred the latter. He 
disengaged his lance from his saddle, seized it with the 
right hand, placed it in rest with its point half elevated, 
gathered up the reins in the left, waked his horse's 
mettle with the spur, and prepared to encounter the 
stranger with the calm self-eonfidence belonging to the 
victor in many contests. 

The Saracen came on at the speedy gallop of an 
Arab horseman, managing his steed more by his limbs 
and the inflection of his body than by any use of the 
reins, which hung loose in his left hand ; so that he was 
enabled to wield the light round buckler of the skin of 
the rhinoceros, ornamented with silver loops, which he 
wore on his arm, swinging it as if he meant to oppose 
its slender circle to the formidable thrust of the western 
lance. His own long spear was not couched or levelled 
like that of his antagonist, but grasped by the middle 
with his right hand, and brandished at arm^s length 
above his head. As the cavalier approached his enemy 
at full career, he seemed to expect that the Knight 
of the Leopard should put his horse to the gallop to 
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encounter him. Bat the Christian knight, well acquaint- 
ed with the customs of Eastern warriors, did not mean 
to exhaust his good horse by any unnecessary exertion ; 
and, on the contrary, made a dead halt, confident that 
if the enemy advanced to the actual shock, his own 
weight, and that of his powerful charger, would give 
him sufficient advantage, without the additional mo- 
mentum of rapid motion. Equally sensible and appre- 
hensive of such a probable result, the Saracen cavalier, 
when he had approached towards the Christian within 
twice the length of his lance, wheeled his steed to the 
left with inimitable dexterity, and rode twice round his 
antagonist, who, turning without quitting his ground, 
and presenting his firont constantly to his enemy, frus- 
trated his attempts to attack him on an unguarded 
point ; so that the Saracen, wheeling his horse, was 
fain to retreat to the distance of an hundred yards. A 
second time, like a hawk attacking a heron, the Hea- 
then renewed the charge, and a second time was fain 
to retreat without coming to a close struggle. A third 
time he approached in the same manner, when the 
Christian knight, desirous to terminate this elusoi*)' 
warfare, in which he might at length have been worn 
out by the activity of his foeman, suddenly seized the 
mace which hung at his saddlebow, and, with a strong 
hand and unerring aim, hurled it against the head of 
the Emir, for such and not less his enemy appeared. 
The Saracen was just aware of the formidable missile 
in lime to interpose his light buckler betwixt the mace 
and his head ; but the violence of the blow forced the 
buckler down on his turban, and though that defence 
also contributed to deaden its violence, the Saracen 
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was beaten from his horse. Ere the Christian could 
aYail himself of this mishap, his nimble foeman spnmg 
from the ground, and calling on his horse, which in- 
stantly returned to his side, he leapt into his seat with- 
out touching the stirrup, and regained all the advantage 
of which the Knight of the Leopard hoped to deprive 
him. But the latter had in the meanwhile recovered 
his mace, and the Eastern cavalier, who remembered 
the strength and dexterity with which his antagonist 
had aimed it, seemed to keep cautiously out of reach 
of that weapon, of which he had so lately felt the force, 
while he shewed his purpose of waging a distant war- 
fare with missile weapons of his own. Planting his 
long spear in the sand at a distance from the scene of 
combat, he strung, with great address, a short bow, 
which he carried at his back, and putting his horse to 
the gallop, once more described two or three circles of 
a wider extent than formerly, in the course of which 
he discharged six arrows at the Christian with such 
unerring skiU, that the goodness of his harness alone 
saved him from being wounded in as many places. The 
seventh shaft apparently found a less perfect part of 
the armour, and the Christian dropped heavily from 
his horse. But what was the surprise of the Saracen, 
when, dismounting to examine the condition of his 
prostrate enemy, he found himself suddenly within the 
grasp of the European, who had had recourse to this 
artifice to bring his enemy within his reach ! Even 
in this deadly grapple, the Saracen was saved by his 
agility and presence of mind. He unloosed the sword- 
belt, in which the Knight of the Jeopard had fixed his 
hold, and, thus eluding his fatal grasp, mounted his 
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horse, which seemed to watch his motions with the in- 
telligence of a human being, and again rode off. Brit 
in the last encounter the Saracen had lost his sword 
and his quiver of arrows, both of which were attached 
to the girdle, which he was obliged to abandon. He 
had also lost his turban in the struggle. These dis- 
advantages seemed to incline the Moslem to a truce : 
He approached the Christian with his right hand ex- 
tended, but no longer in a menacing attitude. 

" There is truce betwixt our nations," he said, in 
the lingua franca commonly used for the purpose of 
communication with the Crusaders ; " wherefore should 
there be war betwixt thee and me? — ^Let there be peace 
betwixt us." 

" I am well contented," answered he of the Couch- 
ant Leopard ; " but what security dost thou offer that 
thou wilt observe the truce ?" 

" The word of a follower of the Prophet was never 
broken," answered the Emir. " It is thou, brave 
Nazarene, from whom I should demand security, did 
I not know that treason seldom dwells with cou- 
rage." 

The Crusader felt that the confidence of the Moslem 
made him ashamed of his own doubts. 

" By the cross of my sword," he said, laying his hand 
on the weapon as he spoke, ^^ I will be true companion 
to thee, Saracen, while our fortune wills that we remain 
in company together !" 

" By Mahommed, Prophet of God, and by Allah, 
God of the Prophet," replied his late foeman, " there 
is not treachery in my heart towards thee ! And now 
wend we to yonder fountain, for the hour of rest is at 
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hand, and the stream had hardly touched my lip when 
I was called to battle by thy approach." 

The Knight of the Couchant Leopard yielded a 
ready and courteous assent ; and the late foes, with- 
out an angry look, or gesture of doubt, rode side by 
side to the little cluster of palm-trees. 

We have spoken of a moment of truce in the 
midst of war ; and this, a spot of beauty in the midst 
of a sterile desert, was scarce less dear to the imagina- 
tion. It was a scene which, perhaps, would elsewhere 
have deserved little notice ; but as the single speck in 
a boundless horizon which promised the refreshment 
of shade and living water, these blessings, held cheap 
where they are common, rendered the fountain and its 
neighbourhood a little paradise. Some generous or 
charitable hand, ere yet the evil days of Palestine be- 
gan, had walled in and arched over the fountain, to 
preserve it from being absorbed in the earth, or choked 
by the flitting clouds of dust with which the least 
breath of wind covered the desert. The arch was now 
broken, and partly ruinous ; but it still so far projected 
over, and covered in the foimtain, that it excluded the 
sun in a great measure from its waters, which, hardly 
touched by a straggling beam, while all around was 
blazing, lay in a steady repose, alike delightful to the 
eye and the imagination. Stealing from imder the 
arch, they were first received in a marble basin, much 
defistced indeed, but still cheering the eye, by shewing 
that the place was anciently considered as a station, 
that the hand of man had been there, and that man's 
accommodation had been in some measure attended to. 
The thirsty and weary traveller was reminded by these 
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refers to a period towards the end of the reign of 
Bichard I., when his return from his long captivity had 
become an event rather wished than hoped for by his 
despairing subjects, who were in the meantime sub- 
jected to every species of subordinate oppression. The 
nobles, whose power had become exorbitant during 
the reign of Stephen, and whom the prudence of Henry 
the Second had scarce reduced into some degree of 
subjection to the crown, had now resumed their ancient 
licence in its utmost extent ; despising the feeble inter- 
ference of the English Council of State, fortifying their 
castles, increasing the number of their dependants, re- 
ducing all around them to a state of vassalage, and 
striving by every means in their power to place them- 
selves each at the head of such forces as might enable 
him to make a figure in the national convulsions which 
appeared to be impending. 

The situation of the inferior gentry, or Franklins 
as they were called, who by the law and spirit of the 
English constitution were entitled to hold themselves 
independent of feudal tyranny, became now unusually 
precarious. If, as was most generally the case, they 
placed themselves under the protection of any of the 
petty kings in their vicinity, accepted of feudal offices 
in his household, or bound themselves, by mutual 
treaties of alliance and protection, to support him in 
his enterprizes, they might indeed purchase temporary 
repose ; but it must be with the sacrifice of that inde- 
pendence which was so dear to every English bosom, 
and at the certain hazard of being involved as a party 
in whatever rash expedition the ambition of their pro- 
tector might lead him to undertake. On the other 
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hand, such and so multiplied were the means of vexa* 
tion and oppression possessed by the great Barons, that 
they never wanted the pretext, and seldom the will, to 
harass and pursue, even to the very edge of destruction^ 
any of their less powerful neighbours who attempted 
to separate themselves from their authority, and to 
trust for their protection, during the dangers of the 
times, to their own inoffensive conduct, and to the 
laws of the land. 

The power had been completely placed in the hands 
of the Norman nobility by the event of the battle of 
Hastings, and it had been used, as our histories assure 
us, with no moderate hand. The whole race of Saxon 
princes and nobles had been extirpated or dionherited, 
with few or no exceptions ; nor were the numbers great 
who possessed land in the country of their fathers^ 
even as proprietors of the second, or of yet inferior 
classes. The royal policy had long been to weaken 
by every means, legal or illegal, the strength of a part 
of the population which was justly considered as nourish- 
ing the most inveterate antipathy to their victor. All 
the monarchs of the Korman race had shewn the most 
marked predilection fortheir Normansubjects ; the laws 
of the chase, and many others equally imknown to the 
milder and more free spirit of the Saxon constitution^ 
had been fixed upon the necks of the subjugated inhabi- 
tants, to add weight, as it were, to the feudal chains 
with which they were loaded. At court, and in 
the castles of the great nobles, where the pomp and 
state of a court was emulated, Norman-French was 
the only language employed ; in courts of law, the 
pleadings and judgments were delivered in the same 
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tongue. In short, French was the language of honour, 
of chivaby, and even of justice, while the far moremaaily 
and expressive Anglo-Saxon was abandoned to the 
use of rostics and hinds, who knew no other. Still, how- 
ever, the necessary intercourse between the lords of the 
joil, and those oppressed inferior beings by whom that 
soil was cultivated, occasioned the gradual formation 
of a dialect, compounded betwixt the French and the 
Anglo-Saxon, in which they could render themselves 
mutually intelligible to each other; and from this 
necessity arose by degrees the structure of our present 
English language, in which the speech of the victors and 
the vanquished have been so happily blended together ; 
and which has since been so richly improved by impor- 
tations from the classical languages, and from those 
spoken by the southern nations of Europe. 

The sun was setting upon one of the rich glassy 
glades of that forest which we have already men- 
tioned. Hundreds of broad-headed, short-stemmed, 
wide-branched oaks, which had witnessed perhaps 
the stately march of the Roman soldiery, flung their 
gnarled arms over a thick carpet of the most de- 
licious green sward ; in some places they were inter- 
mingled with beeches, hollies, and copsewood of various 
descriptions, so closely as totally to intercept the level 
beams of the sinking sun ; in others they receded from 
each other, forming those long sweeping vistas, in the 
intricacy of which the eye delights to lose itself, while 
imagination considers them as the paths to yet wilder 
scenes of silvan solitude. Here the red rays of the 
sun shot a broken and discoloured light, that partially 
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hung upon the shattered boughs and mossy trunks of 
the trees, and there they illuminated in brilliant patches 
the portions of turf to which they made their way. A 
considerable open space in the midst of this glade 
seemed formerly to have been dedicated to the rites of 
Druidical superstition ; for on the summit of a hillock, 
so regular as to seem artificial, there still remained part 
of a circle of rough unhewn stones, of large dimensions. 
Seven stood upright ; the rest had been dislodged from 
their places, probably by the zeal of some convert to 
Christianity, and lay, some prostrate near their former 
site, and others on the side of the hill. One large 
stone only had found its way to the bottom, and in 
stopping the course of a small brook, which glided 
smoothly round the foot of the dhiinence, gave by its 
opposition a feeble voice of murmur to the placid and 
elsewhere silent streamlet. 

The human figures which completed this landscape 
were in number two, partaking in their dress and ap- 
pearance of that wild and rustic character which be- 
longed to the woodlands of the West-Eiding of York- 
shire at that early period. The eldest of these men 
had a stem, savage, and wild aspect. His garment 
was of the simplest form imaginable, being a close 
jacket with sleeves, composed of the tanned skin of 
some animal, on which the hair had been originally 
left, but which had been worn ofi* in so many places 
that it would have been difficult to distinguish from 
the patches that remained to what creature the fur 
had belonged. This primeval vestment reached from 
the throat to the knees, and served at once all the 
usual purposes of body-clothing ; there waa no vider 
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opening at the collar than was necessary to admit the 
passage of the head, from which it may be inferred 
that it was put on by slipping it over the head and 
shoulders in the manner of a modem shirt or ancient 
hauberk. Sandals, bound with thongs made of boars* 
hide, protected the feet, and a roll of thin leather was 
twined artificially around the legs, and, ascending 
above the calf, left the knees bare, like those of a 
Scottish Highlander. To make the jacket sit yet 
more dose to the body, it was gathered at the middle 
by a broad leathern belt, secured by a brass buckle ; 
to one side of which was attached a sort of scrip, and 
to the other a ram^s horn, accoutred with a mouth- 
piece, for the purpose of blowing. In the same belt 
was stuck one of those long, broad, sharp-pointed, 
and two-edged knives, with a buck^s-hom handle, 
which were fiibricated in the neighbourhood, and bore 
even at this early period the name of a Sheffield 
whittle. The man had no covering upon his head, 
-which was only defended by his own thick hair, matted 
and twisted together, and scorched by the influence 
of the sun into a rusty dark-red colour, forming a 
contrast with the overgrown beard upon his cheeks, 
which was rather of a yellow or amber hue. One 
part of his dress only remains, but it is too remark- 
able to be suppressed ; it was a brass ring resembling 
a dog^s collar, but without any opening, and soldered 
fast round his neck, so loose as to form no impedi- 
ment to his breathing, yet so tight as to be incapable 
of being removed, excepting by the use of the file. 
On this singular gorget was engraved, in Saxon cha- 
racters, an inscription of the following purport : — 
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" Gurth, the son of Beowulph, is the bom thrall of 
Cedric of Rotherwood." 

Beside the swine-herd, for such was Gurth's occu- 
pation, was seated, upon one of the &llen Druidical 
monuments, a person about ten years yoimger in 
appearance, and whose dress, though resembling his 
companion's in form, was of better materials, and of 
a more fantastic appearance. His jacket had been 
stained of a bright purple hue, upon which there had 
been some attempt to paint grotesque ornaments in 
different colours. To the jacket he added a short 
cloak, which scarcely reached halfway down his thigh ; 
it was of crimson doth, though a good deal soiled, 
lined with bright yellow ; and as he could transfer it 
irom one shoulder to the other, or, at his pleasure, 
draw it all around him, its width, contrasted with its 
want of longitude, formed a fantastic piece of drapery. 
He had thin sllYer bracelets upon his arms, and on his 
neck a collar of the same metal, bearing the inscription, 
** Wamba, the son of Witless, is the thrall of Cedric 
of Rotherwood." This personage had the same sort 
of sandals with his companion, but instead of the roll 
of leather thong, his legs were cased in a sort of gai- 
ters, of which one was red and the other yellow. He 
was provided also with a cap, haying around it more 
than one bell, about the size of those attached to 
hawks, which jingled as he turned his head to one side 
or other ; and as he seldom remained a minute in the 
same posture, the sound might be considered as in- 
cessant. Around the edge of this cap was a stiff 
bandeau of leather, cut at the top into open work, 
resembling a coronet, while a prolonged bag arose from 
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mthin it, and fell down on one shoulder like an old- 
fashioned nightcap, or a jelly-bag, or the head-gear 
of a modem hussar. It was to this part of the cap 
that the bells were attached ; which circumstance, as 
well as the shape of his head-dress, and his own half- 
crazed, half-cunning expression of countenance, suf- 
ciently pointed him out as belonging to the race of 
domestic clowns or jesters, maintained in the houses 
of the wealthy, to help away the tedium of those 
lingering hours which they were obliged to spend 
within doors. He bore, like his companion, a scrip, 
attached to his belt, but had ndther horn nor knife, 
being probably considered as belonging to a class 
whom it is esteemed dangerous to entrust with edge- 
tools. In place of these, he was equipped with a 
sword of lath, resembling that with which Harlequin 
operates his wonders upon the modem stage. 

The outward appearance of these two men formed 
scarce a stronger contrast than their look and de- 
meanour. That of the serf, or bondsman, was sad 
and sullen ; his aspect was bent on the ground with 
an appearance of deep dejection, which might be al- 
most construed into apathy, had not the fire which 
occasionally sparkled in his red eye manifested that 
there slumbered, under the appearance of sullen de- 
iipondency, a sense of oppression, and a disposition to 
resistance. The looks of "Wamba, on the other hand, 
indicated, as usual with his class, a sort of vacant 
curiosity, and fidgetty impatience of any posture of 
repose, together with the utmost self-satisfaction re- 
npecting his own situation, and the appearance which 
be made. The dialogue which they maintained be- 
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tween them was carried on in Anglo-Saxon, which, 
as we said before, was universally spoken by the in- 
ferior classes, excepting the Norman soldiers, and the 
immediate personal dependants of the great feudal 
nobles. But to give their conversation in the origi- 
nal would convey but little information to the modem 
reader, for whose benefit we beg to offer the follow- 
ing translation : — 

" The curse of St Withold upon these pwk- 
ers I" said the swine-herd, after blowing his horn 
obstreperously, to collect together the scattered herd 
of swine, which, answering his call with notes equally 
melodious, made, however, no haste to remove them- 
selves from the luxurious banquet of beech-mast and 
acorns on which they had fattened, or to forsake the 
marshy banks of the rivulet, where several of them, 
half plunged in mud, lay stretched at their ease, alto- 
gether regardless of the voice of their keeper. " The 
curse of St Withold upon them and upon me I" said 
Gurth ; "if the two-legged wolf snap not up some 
of them ere nightfall, I am no true man. Here, 
Fangs I Fangs !*' he ejaculated at the top of his voice 
to a ragged wolfish-looking dog, a sort of lurcher, 
half mastiff, half greyhound, which ran limping about 
as if with the purpose of seconding his master in col- 
lecting the refractory grunters ; but which, in fact, 
from misapprehension of the swine-herd's signals, 
ignorance of his own duty, or malice prepense, only 
drove them hither and thither, and increased the evil 
which he seemed to deragn to remedy. " A devil 
draw the teeth of him,^* said Gurth, " and the mother 
of mischief confound the Ranger of the forest, that 
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cuts the foredaws off our dogs, and makes them unfit 
for their trade ! * Wamba, up and help me an thou 
beest a man ; take a turn round the back o^ the hill 
to gain the T?ind on them ; and when thou'st got the 
weather-gage, thou mayst drive them before thee as 
gently as so many innocent lambs." 

" Truly," said Wamba, without stirring from the 
spot, " I have consulted my legs upon this matter, 
and they are altogether of opinion, that to carry my 
gay garments through these sloughs, would be an act 
of unfriendship to my sovereign person and royal 
wardrobe ; wherefore, Gurth, I advise thee to call 
off Fangs, and leave the herd to their destiny, which, 
whether they meet with bands of travelling soldiers, 
or of outlaws, or of wandering pilgrims, can be little 
else than to be converted into Normans before morn- 
ing, to thy no small ease and comfort." 

* A most sensible grievance of those aggrieved times were 
the Forest Laws. These oppressive enactments were the 
produce of the Norman Conquest, for the Saxon laws of the 
chAe were mild and humane ; while those of William, en- 
thusiastically attached to the exercise and its rights, were to 
the last degree tyrannical. The formation of the New Fo- 
rest bears evidence to his passion for hunting, where he 
redaced many a happy village to the condition of that one 
commemorated by my friend, Mr William Stewart Bose : — 

*' Amongst the ruins of the church 
The midnight raven found a perch, 

A melancholy place ; 
The ruthless Conqueror cast down. 
Wo worth the deed, that little town. 

To lengthen out his chase.** 

The disabling dogs, which might be necessary for keeping 
flocks and herds, from running at the deer, was called lamng^ 
and was in general use. 
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" The swine turned Normans to my comfort !" quoth 
Gurth ; " expound that to me, Wamba, for my brain 
is too dull, and my mind too vexed, to read riddles." 

" Why, how call you those grunting brutes run- 
ning about on their four legs ?" demanded Wamba. 

" Swine, fool, swine," said the herd ; " every fool 
knows that." 

" And swine is good Saxon," said the Jester ; ** but 
how call you the sow when she is flayed, and drawn, 
and quartered, and hung up by the heels, like a trai- 
tor?" 

" Pork," answered the swine-herd. 

" I am very glad every fool knows that too," said 
Wamba, " and pork, I think, is good Norman-French ; 
and so when the brute lives, and is in the charge of a 
Saxon slave, she goes by her Saxon name ; but be- 
comes a Norman, and is called pork, when she is car- 
ried to the Castle-hall to feast among the nobles ; 
what dost thou think of this. Mend Gurth, ha ?" 

" It is but too true doctrine, friend Wamba, how- 
ever it got into thy fool's pate." 

" Nay, I can tell you more," said Wamba, in the 
same tone ; " there is old Alderman Ox continues to 
hold his Saxon epithet while he is under the charge 
of serfs and bondsmen such as thou, but becomes Beef, 
a fiery French gallant, when he arrives before the 
worshipful jaws that are destined to consume him. 
Mynheer Calf, too, becomes Monsieur de Veau in the 
like manner ; he is Saxon when he requires tendance, 
and takes a Norman name when he becomes matter 
of enjoyment," 

" A murrain take thee," rejoined the swine-herd ; 
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" wilt thou talk of such things while a terrible storm 
of thunder and lightning is raging within a few miles 
of us ? Hark, how the thunder rumbles I and for 
summer rain, I never saw such broad downright flat 
drops &11 out of the clouds ; the oaks, too, notwith- 
standing the calm weather, sob and creak with their 
great boughs as if announcing a tempest. Thou canst 
play the rational if thou wilt ; credit me for once, and 
let us home ere the storm begins to rage, for the night 
win be fearful." 

Wamba seemed to feel the force of this appeal, and 
accompaiiied his companion, who began his journey 
after catching up a long quarter-staff which lay upon 
the grass beside him. This second Eumseus strode 
hastily down the forest glade, driving before him, with 
the assistance of Fangs, the whole herd of his inhar- 
monious charge. 



CEDRIC THE SAXON, AND ROWENA. 

They stood before the mansion of Cedric, — a low 
irregular building, containing several court-yards or 
enclosures, extending over a considerable space of 
ground, and which, though its size argued the inha- 
bitant to be a person of wealth, differed entirely from 
the tall, turreted, and castellated buildings in which 
the Norman nobility resided, and which had become 
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the uniyersal style of architecture throughout Eng- 
land. 

Rotherwood was not, however, without defences ; 
no habitation in that disturbed period could have 
been so, without the risk of being plundered and burnt 
before the next morning. A deep fosse, or ditch, was 
drawn round the whole building, and filled with water 
from a neighbouring stream. A double stockade, or 
palisade, composed of pointed beams, which the ad- 
jacent forest supplied, defended the outer and inner 
bank of the trench. There was an entrance from the 
west through the outer stockade, which communicated 
by a drawbridge, with a similar opening in the interior 
defences. Some precautions had been taken to place 
those entrances under the protection of projecting 
angles, by which they might be flanked in case of 
need by archers or slingers. 

In a hall, the height of which was greatly dispro- 
portioned to its extreme length and width, a long 
oaken table, formed of planks rough-hewn from the 
forest, and which had scarcely received any polish, 
stood ready prepared for the evening meal of Cedric 
the Saxon. The roof, composed of beams and rafters, 
had nothing to divide the apartment from the sky ex- 
cepting the planking and thatch ; there was a huge 
fireplace at either end of the hall, but as the chimneys 
were constructed in a very clumsy manner, at least as 
much of the smoke foimd its way into the apartment 
as escaped by the proper vent. The constant vapour 
which this occasioned, had polished the rafters and 
beams of the low-browed hall, by encrusting them 
\?vth a black varnish of soot. On the sides of the 
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apartment hung implements of war and of the chase, 
and there were at each comer folding-doors, which 
gave access to other parts of the extensive building. 

The other appointments of the mansion partook of 
the rude simplicity of the Saxon period, which Cedric 
piqued himself upon maintaining. The floor was com- 
posed of earth mixed with lime, trodden into a hard 
substance, such as is often employed in flooring our 
modem bams. For about one quarter of the length 
of the apartment the floor was raised by a step, and 
this space, which was called the dais, was occupied 
only by the principal members of the family, and 
visitors of distinction. For this purpose, a table richly 
covered with scarlet cloth was placed transversely 
across the platform, from the middle of which ran the 
longer and lower board, at which the domestics and 
inferior persons fed, down towards the bottom of the 
halL The whole resembled the form of the letter T, 
or some of those ancient dinner-tables, which, ar- 
ranged on the same principles, may be still seen in 
the antique Colleges of Oxford or Cambridge. Mas- 
sive chairs and settles of carved oak were placed upon 
the dais, and over these seats and the more elevated 
table was fastened a canopy of cloth, which served in 
some degree to protect the dignitaries who occupied 
that distinguished station from the weather, and espe- 
cially from the rain, which in some places found its 
way through the ill-constructed roof. 

The walls of this upper end of the hall, as far as 
the dais extended, were covered with hangings or 
curtains, and upon the floor there was a carpet, both of 
which were adorned with some attempts at tapestry, 
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or embroidery, executed with brilliant or rather gaud j 
colouring. Over the lower range of table, the roof, 
as we have noticed, had no covering ; the rough plas- 
tered walls were left bare, and the rude earthen floor 
was uncarpeted ; the board was uncovered by a cloth, 
and rude massive benches supplied the place of chairs. 

In the centre of the upper table were placed two 
chairs more elevated than the rest, for the master and 
mistress of the family, who presided over the scene of 
hospitality, and from doing so derived their Saxcm 
title of honour, which signifies '^ the Dividers of 
Bread." 

To each of these chairs was added a footstool, cu- 
riously carved and inlaid with ivory, which mark of 
distinction was peculiar to them. One of these seats 
was at present occupied by Cedric the Saxon, who, 
though but in rank a thane, or, as the Normans called 
him, a Franklin, felt, at the delay of his- evening meal, 
an irritable impatience which might have become an 
alderman, whether of ancient or of modem times. 

It appeared, indeed, from the countenance of this 
proprietor, that he was of a frank but hasty and cho- 
leric temper. He was not above the middle stature, 
but broad-shouldered, long-armed, and powerfully 
made, like one accustomed to endure the fatigue of war 
or of the chase ; his face was broad, with large blue 
eyes, open and frank features, fine teeth, and a well 
formed head, altogether expressive of that sort of good 
himiour which often lodges with a sudden and hasty 
temper. Pride and jealousy there was in his eye, for 
his life had been spent in asserting rights which were 
constantly liable to invasion ; and the prompt, fiery, 
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and resolute disposition of the man, had been kept 
constantly upon the alert by the circumstances of his 
situation. His long yellow hair was equaDy divided 
on the top of his head and upon his brow, and combed 
down on each side to the length of his shoulders : it 
had but little tendency to grey, although Cedric was 
approaching to his sixtieth year. 

His dress was a tunic of forest green, furred at the 
throat and cuffs with what was called minever, — a kind 
of fiir inferior in quality to ermine, and formed, it is 
believed, of the skin of the grey squirrel. This doublet 
hung imbuttoned over a close dress of scarlet, which 
sate tight to his body ; he had breeches of the same^ 
but they did not reach below the lower part of the 
thigh, leaving the knee exposed. His feet had sandals 
of the same fashion with the peasants, but of finer 
materials, and secured in the front with golden clasps. 
He had bracelets of gold upon his arms, and a broad 
collar of the same precious metal around his neck. 
About his waist he wore a richly-studded belt, in 
which was stuck a short straight two-edged sword, 
with a sharp point, so disposed as to hang almost per- 
pendicularly by his side. Behind his seat was hung a 
scarlet cloth cloak lined with fur, and a cap of the 
same materials richly embroidered, whfch completed 
the dress of the opulent landholder when he chose to 
go forth. A short boar-spear, with a broad and bright 
steel head, also reclined against the back of his chair, 
which served him, when he walked abroad, for the 
purposes of a staff or of a weapon, as chance might 
require. 

Several domestics, whose dress held various propor- 
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tions betwixt the riclmess of their master's and the 
coarse and simple attire of Gurth the swine-herd, 
watched the looks and waited the commands of the 
Saxon dignitary. Two or three servants of a superior 
order stood behind their master upon the dais ; the 
rest occupied the lower part of the hall. Other at- 
tendants there were of a different description ; two or 
three large and shaggy greyhounds, such as were 
then employed in hunting the stag and wolf; as 
many slow-hounds of a large bony breed, with thick 
necks, large heads, and long ears ; and one or two of 
the smaller dogs, now called terriers, which waited 
with impatience the arrival of the supper, but with 
the sagacious knowledge of physiognomy peculiar to 
their race, forbore to intrude upon the moody silence 
of their master, apprehensive probably of a small 
white truncheon which lay by Cedric's trencher for 
the purpose of repelling the advances of his four- 
legged dependants. One grisly old wolf-dog alone, 
with the liberty of an indulged favourite, had planted 
himself close by the chair of state, and occasionally 
ventured to solicit notice by putting his large hairy 
head upon his master's knee, or pushing his nose into 
his hand. Even he was repelled by the stem com- 
mand, " Down, Balder, down ! I am not in the hu- 
mour for foolery." 

In fiwjt, Cedric, as we have observed, was in no 
very placid state of mind. The Lady Rowena, who 
had been absent to attend an evening mass at a dis- 
tant church, had but just returned, and was changing 
her garments which had been wetted by the storm. 
There were as yet no tidings of Gurth and his charge, 
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wbich should \<mg since have been driven home from 
the forest ; and such -v^as the insecurity of the period, 
as to render it probable that the delay might be ex- 
plained by some depredation of the outlaws, with whom 
the a<]yacent forest abounded, or by the violence of 
some neighbouring baron, whose consciousness of 
strength made him equally negligent of the laws oi 
property. The matter was of consequence, for great 
part of the domestic wealth of the Saxon proprietors 
consisted in numerous herds of swine, especially in 
forest-land, where those animals easily foimd their 
food. 

From his musing, Cedric was suddenly awakened 
by the blast of a horn, which was replied to by the 
clamorous yells and barking of all the dogs in the 
hall, and some twenty or thirty which were quartered 
in other parts of the building. It cost some exercise 
of the white truncheon, well seconded by the exer- 
tions of the domestics, to silence this canine clamour. 

^^ To the gate, knaves !^' said the Saxon, hastily, 
as soon as the tumult was so much appeased that the 
dependants could hear his voice. " See what tidings 
that horn tells us of — ^to announce, I ween, some her- 
ship and robbery which has been done upon my lands." 

Betuming in less than three minutes, a warder an- 
nounced, " that the Prior Aymer of Jorvaulx, and the 
good knight Brian de Bois-Guilbert, commander of the 
valiant and venerable order of Knights Templars, 
with a small retinue, requested hospitality and lodging 
for the night, being on their way to a tournament 
which was to be held not far from Ashby-de-la-Zouche 
on the second day from the present." 

c 
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" Aymer, the Prior Aymer ? Brian de Bois-Guil* 
bert ?" — ^muttered Cedric ; " Normans both ; — ^but 
Norman or Saxon, the hospitality of Rotherwood must 
not be impeached ; they are i^elcome, since they have 
chosen to halt — more welcome would they have been 
to have ridden farther on their way — But it were 
unworthy to murmur for a night's lodgings and a 
night's food ; in the quality of guests, at least, even 
Normans must suppress their insolence. — Go, Him- 
debert," he added, to a sort of major-domo who stood 
behind him with a white wand ; " take six of the at- 
tendants, and introduce the strangers to the guests' 
lodging. Look after their horses and mules, and see 
their train lack nothing. Let them have change of 
vestments if they require it, and fire, and water to 
wash, and wine and ale ; and bid the cooks add what 
they hastily can to our evening meal ; and let it be 
put on the board when those strangers are ready to 
share it." 

The prior Aymer had taken the opportunity af- 
forded him of changing his riding robe for one of 
yet more costly materials, over which he wore a cope 
curiously embroidered. Besides the massive golden 
signet ring which marked his ecclesiastical dignity, 
his fingers, though contrary to the canon, were load- 
ed with precious gems ; his sandals were of the finest 
leather which was imported firom Spain ; his beard 
trimmed to as small dimensions as his order would 
possibly permit, and his shaven crown concealed by a 
scarlet cap richly embroidered. 

The appearance of the Knight Templar was also 
changed ; and, though less studiously bedecked with 
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Ornament, his dress -was as rich, and his appearance 
&r more commanding, than that of his companion. 
He had exchanged his shirt of mail for an under tunic 
of dark purple silk, garnished with furs, over which 
flowed his long robe of spotless white in ample folds. 
The eight-pointed cross of his order was cut on the 
shoulder of his mantle in black velvet. The high cap 
no longer invested his brows, which were only shaded 
by short and thick curled hair of a raven blackness, 
corresponding to his unusually swart complexion. 
Nothing could be more gracefully majestic than his 
step and manner, had they not been marked by a 
predominant air of haughtiness, easily acquired by the 
exercise of unresisted authority. These two dignified 
persons were followed by their respective attendants. 

Cedric rose to receive his guests with an air of 
dignified hospitality, and, descending firom the dais, 
or elevated part of his hall, made three steps towards 
them, and then awaited their approach. 

" I grieve," he said, " reverend Prior, that my vow 
binds me to advance no farther upon this floor of m}- 
fathers, even to receive such guests as you, and this 
valiant Khight of the Holy Temple. Let me also 
pray, that you will excuse my speaking to you in my 
native language, and that you will reply in the same 
if jour knowledge of it permits ; if not, I sufficiently 
understand Norman to follow your meaning." 

"Vows," said the Abbot, "must be unloosed, 
worthy Franklin, or permit me rather to say, worthy 
Thane, though the title is antiquated. Vows are the 
knots which tie us to Heaven — ^they are the cords 
which bind the sacrifice to the horns of the altar, — 
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and are therefore, — as I said before, — to be unloos- 
ened and discharged, unless our holy Mother Church 
shall pronounce the contrary. And respecting lan- 
guage, I willingly hold communication in that spoken 
by my respected grandmother, Hilda of Middleham, 
who died in odour of sanctity, little short, if we may 
presume to say so, of her glorious namesake, the 
blessed Saint Hilda of Whitby, God be gracious to 
her soul!" 

The feast which was spread upon the board 
needed no apologies firom the lord of the mansion. 
Swine^s flesh, dressed in several modes, appeared on 
the lower part of the board, as also that of fowls, deer, 
goats, and hares, and various kinds of fish, together 
with huge loaves and cakes of bread, and sundry 
confections made of fruits and honey. The smaller sorts 
of wild-fowl, of which there was abundance, were not 
served up in platters, but brought in upon small 
wooden spits or broaches, and offered by the pages 
and domestics who bore them to each guest in succes- 
sion, who cut from them such a portion as he pleased. 
Beside each person of rank was placed a goblet of 
silver ; the lower board was accommodated with large 
drinking horns. 

When the repast was about to commence, the 
major-domo, or steward, suddenly raising his wand, 
said aloud, — "Forbear ! — ^Placefor the Lady Rowena." 
A side-door at the upper end of the hall now opened 
behind the banquet table, and Rowena, followed by four 
female attendants, entered the apartment. Cedric, 
though surprised, and perhaps not altogether agreeably 
so, at his ward appearing in public on this occasion, 
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hastened to meet her, and to conduct her with respect- 
ful ceremony to the elevated seat at his own right hand, 
appropriated to the lady of the mansion. All stood 
up to receive, her ; and, replying to their courtesy by 
a mute gesture of salutation, she moved gracefully 
forward to assume her place at the board. Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert kept his eyes riveted on the Saxon 
beauty, more striking perhaps to his imagination be- 
cause differing widely from those of the Eastern sul- 
tanas. 

Formed in the best proportions of her sex, Rowena 
was tall in stature, yet not so much so as to attifiust 
observation on account of superior height. Her com* 
plexion was exquisitely fair, but the noble cast of her 
head and features prevented the insipidity which 
sometimes attaches to fair beauties. Her clear blue 
eye, which sate enshrined beneath a graceful eyebrow 
of brown, sufficiently marked to give expression to 
the forehead, seemed capable to kindle as well as 
melt, to command as well as to beseech. If mildneif 
were the more natural expression of such a combina- 
tion of features, it was plain that in the present in- 
stance the exercise of habitual superiority, and the 
reception of general homage, had given to the Saxon 
lady a loftier character, which mingled with and 
qualified that bestowed by nature. Her profuse hair, 
of a colour betwixt brown and flaxen, was arranged 
in a fanciful and graceful manner in numerous ring- 
lets, to form which art had probably aided nature. 
These locks were braided with gems, and, being worn 
at full length, intimated the noble birth and free-born 
condition of the maiden. A golden chain, to which 
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was attached a small reliquary of the same metal, 
hmig roimd her neck* She wore bracelets on her 
arms, which were bare. Her dress was an imder- 
gown and kirtle of pale sea-green silk, over which 
hung a long loose robe which reached to the ground, 
having very wide sleeves, which came down, however, 
very little below the elbow. This robe was crimson, 
and manufactured out of the very finest wool. A 
veil of silk, interwoven with gold, was attached to the 
upper part of it, which could be, at the wearer's 
pleasure, either drawn over the face and bosom after 
the Spanish fashion, or disposed as a sort of drapery 
round the shoulders. 

When Rowena perceived the Knight Templar's 
eyes bent on her with an ardour, that, compared with 
the dark caverns imder which they moved, gave them 
the efiect of lighted charcoal, she drew with dignity 
the veil around her face, as an intimation that the de- 
termined freedom of his glance was disagreeable. 
Cedric saw the motion and its cause. " Sir Templar," 
said he, ^^ the cheeks of our Saxon maidens have 
seen too little of the sun to enable them to bear the 
fixed glance of a crusader." 

" If I have offended," replied Sir Brian, " I crave 
your pardon, — ^that is, I crave the Lady Rowena's 
pardon, — for my humility will carry me no lower." 

" The Lady Rowena," said the Prior, " has punished 
us all in chastising the boldness of my friend. Let 
me hope she will be less cruel to the splendid train 
which are to meet at the tournament." 
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The scene was singularly romantic. On the verge 
of a wood, which approached to within a mile of the 
town of Ashby, was an extensive meadow of the finest 
and most beautiful green turf, surrounded on one side 
by the forest, and fringed on the other by straggling 
oak-trees, some of which had grown to an immense 
size. The ground, as if fashioned on purpose for the 
martial display which was intended, sloped gradually 
down on all sides to a level bottom, which was en- 
closed for the lists with strong palisades, forming a 
space of a quarter of a mile in length, and about half 
as broad. The form of the enclosure was an oblong 
square, save that the comers were considerably rounded 
off, in order to afford more convenience for the spec- 
tators. The openings for the entry of the combatants 
were at the northern and southern extremities of the 
lists, accessible by strong wooden gates, each wide 
enough to admit two horsemen riding abreast. At 
each of these portals were stationed two heralds, 
attended by six trumpets, as many pursuivants, and a 
strong body of men-at-arms for maintaining order, 
and ascertaining the quality of the knights who pro- 
posed to engage in this martial game. 

On a platform beyond the southern entrance, formed 
by a natural elevation of the ground, were pitched 
five magnificent pavilions, adorned with pennons of 
russet and black, the chosen colours of the five knights- 
challengers. The cords of the tents were of the same 
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colour. Before each pavilion was suspended the 
shield of the knight by whom it was occupied, and 
beside it stood his squire, quaintly disguised as a sal<- 
yage or silvan man, or in some other fantastic dress, 
according to the taste of his master, and the character 
he was plecised to assume during the game.* The 
central pavilion, as the place of honour, had been 
assigned to Brian de Bois-Guilbert, whose renown in 
all games of chivalry, no less than his connection with 
the knights who had undertaken this Passage of 
Arms, had occasioned him to be eagerly received into 
the company of the challengers, and even adopted as 
their chief and leader, though he had so recently 
joined them. On one side of his tent were pitched 
those of Reginald Front-de-Boeuf and Eichard de 
Malvoisin, and on the other was the pavilion of Hugh 
de Grantmesnil, a noble baron in the vicinity, whose 
Ancestor had been Lord High-Steward of England in 
the time of the Conqueror, and his son William 
Kuftis. Kalph de Yipont, a knight of St John of 
Jerusalem, who had some ancient possessions at a 
place called Heather, near Ashby-de-la-Zouche, oc- 
cupied the fifth pavilion. From the entrance into 
the lists, a gently sloping passage, ten yards in breadth, 
led up to the platform on which the tents were 
pitched. It was strongly secured by a palisade on 
each side, as was the esplanade in front of the 
pavilions, and the whole was guarded by men-at- 
arms. 



* This sort of masquerade is supposed to have ooeasioned 
the introdttction of supporters into the science of heraldry. 
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Hie northern access to the lists terminated in a 
similar entrance bf thirty feet in breadth, at the ex- 
tr^nity of i^hich was a large enclosed space for such 
knights as might be disposed to enter the lists with 
the challengers, behind which were placed tents con- 
taining refreshments of everj land for their accommo- 
dation, with armourers, farriers, and other attendants, 
in readiness to give their services wherever they might 
be necessary. 

The exterior of the lists was in part occupied by 
temporary galleries, spread with tapestry and carpets, 
and accommodated with cushions for the convenience 
of those ladies and nobles who were expected to at- 
tend the tournament. A narrow space betwixt these 
galleries and the lists gave accommodation for yeomanry 
and npectators of a better degree than the mere* vul- 
gar, and might be compared to the pit of a theatre. 
The promiscuous multitude arranged themselves upon 
large banks of turf prepared for the purpose, which, 
aided by the natural elevation of the ground, enabled 
them to overlook the galleries, and obtain a fair view 
into the lists. Be»des the accommodation which 
these stations afforded, many hundreds had perched 
themselves on the branches of the trees which sur- 
rounded the meadow ; and even the steeple of a coimtry 
church at some distance was crowded with spectators. 

It only remans to notice respecting the general ar- 
rangement, that one gallery in the very centre of the 
eastern side of the lists, and consequently exactly oppo- 
site to the spot where the shock of the combat was to 
take place, was raised higher than the others, more richly 
decorated, and graced by a sort of throne and canopy^ 
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on which the royal arms were emblazoned. Squires, 
pages, and yeomen in rich liveries, Waited around this 
place of honour, which was designed for Prince John 
and his attendants. Opposite to this royal gallery 
was another, elevated to the same height, on the west- 
em side of the lists ; and more gaily, if less sumptu- 
ously decorated than that destined for the Prince 
himself. A train of pages and of young maidens, the 
most beautiful who could be selected, gaily dressed in 
fancy habits of green and pink, surrounded a throne 
decorated in the same colours. Among pennons and 
flags bearing wounded hearts, burning hearts, bleeding 
hearts, bows and quivers, and all the commonplace 
emblems of the triumphs of Cupid, a blazoned inscrip- 
tion informed the spectators, that this seat of honour 
was designed for La Royne de la Beaulte et des Amours. 
But who was to represent the Queen of Beauty and of 
Love on the present occasion no one was prepared to 



Meanwhile, spectators of every description thronged 
forward to occupy their respective stations, and not 
without many quarrels concerning those which they 
were entitled to hold. Some of these were settled by 
the men-at-arms with brief ceremony ; the shafts of 
their battle-axes, and pummels of their swords, being 
readily employed as arguments to convince the more 
refractory. Others, which involved the rival claims 
of more elevated persons, were determined by the he- 
ralds, or by the two marshals of the field, William de 
Wyvil and Stephen de Martival, who, armed at all 
points, rode up and down the lists to enforce and pre- 
serve good order among the spectators. 
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Gradually the gallerieg became filled with knights 
and nobles in their robes of peace, whose long and 
rich-tinted mantles were contrasted with the gayer and 
more splendid habits of the ladies, who, in a greater 
proportion than even the men themselves, thronged to 
witness a sport which one would have thought too 
bloody and dangerous to afibrd their sex much plea- 
sure. The lower and interior space was soon filled by 
substantial yeomen and burghers, fnd such of the 
lesser gentry as, from modesty, poverty, or dubious 
title, durst not assume any higher place. It was of 
course amongst these that the most frequent disputes 
for precedence occurred. 

" Dog of an unbeliever," said an old man, whose 
threadbare tunic bore witness to his poverty, as his 
sword, and dagger, and golden chain intimated his 
pretensions to rank, — "whelp of a she- wolf ! darest 
thou press upon a Christian, and a Norman gentleman 
of the blood of Montdidier?" 

This rough expostulation was addressed to Isaac 
[the Jew], who, richly and even magnificently dressed 
in a gaberdine ornamented with lace, and lined with 
fur, was endeavouring to make place in the foremost 
row beneath the gallery for his daughter, the beautiful 
£ebecca, who had joined him at Ashby, and who was 
now hanging on her father^s arm, not a little terrified 
by the popular displeasure which seemed generally 
excited by her parentis presimiption. But Isaac, 
though sufficiently timid on other occasions, knew well 
that at present he had nothing to fear. It was not in 
places of general resort, or where their equals were 
assembled, that any avaricious or malevolent noble 
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durst offer him injury. At such meetings the Jews 
were under the protection of the general law ; and it 
that proved a weak assurance, it usually happened that 
there were among the persons assembled some barons, 
who, for their own interested motives, were ready to 
act as their protectors. 

In his joyous caracole round the lists, the attention 
of the Prince was called by the commotion which had 
attended the ambitious movement of Isaac towards the 
higher places of the assembly. The quick eye of 
Prince John instantly recognized the Jew, but was 
much more agreeably attracted by the beautiful daugh- 
ter of Zion, who, terrified by the tumult, clung dose 
to the arm of her aged father. 

The figure of Rebecca might indeed have compared 
with the proudest beauties of England, even though it 
had been judged by as. shrewd a connoisseur as Prince 
John. Her form was exquisitely symmetrical, and was 
shewn to advantage by a sort of Eastern dress, which 
she wore according to the fashion of the females of 
her nation. Her turban of yellow silk suited well with 
the darkness of her complexion. The brilliancy of 
her eyes, the superb arch of her eyebrows, her well- 
formed aquiline nose, her teeth as white as pearl, and 
the profusion of her sable tresses, which, each arranged 
in its own little spiral of twisted curls, fell down upon 
as much of a lovely neck and bosom as a simarre o£ 
the richest Persian silk, exhibiting flowers in their 
natural colours embossed upon a purple ground, per- 
mitted to be visible — all these constituted a combina- 
tion of loveliness which yielded not to the most beau- 
tiful of the maidens who surrounded her. It is true, 
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that of the golden and pearl-studded clasps which 
closed her vest from the throat to the waist, the three 
uppermost were left unfastened on account of the heat, 
which something enlarged the prospect to which we 
allude. A diamond necklace, with pendants of ines- 
timable Talue, were hy this means also made more con- 
^icaous. The feather of an ostrich, fastened in her 
turban by an agraffe set with brilliants, was another 
distinction of the beautiM Jewess, scoffed and sneered 
at by the proud dames who sat above her, but secretly 
envied by those who affected to deride them. 

[Th€ Jew and his daughter obtain places in front of ih$ 
lower ring J and IHnce John gives signal to tlie heralds to 
proclaim the laws of the ToumamentJ] 

First, the five challengers were to undertake all 
comers. 

Secondly, any knight proposing to combat, might, 
if he pleased, select a special antagonist from among 
the challengers, by touching his shield. If he did so 
with the reverse of his lance, the trial of skill was made 
with what were called the arms of courtesy, that is, 
with lances at whose extremity a piece of round flat 
board was fixed, so that no danger was encountered 
save from, the shock of the horses and riders. But if 
the shield was touched with the sharp end of the lance, 
the combat was understood to be at outrance ; that is, 
the knights were to fight with sharp weapons, as in 
actual battle. 

Thirdly, when the knights present had accomplished 
their vow, by each of them breaking five lances, the 
Prince was to declare the victor in the first day's 
tourney, who should receive as prize a war-horse of 
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exquisite beauty and matchless strength ; and in addi- 
tion to this reward of valour, it was now declared he 
should have the peculiar honour of naming the Queen 
of Love and Beauty. 

The lists now presented a most splendid spectacle. 
The sloping galleries were crowded with all that was 
noble, great, wealthy, and beautiM in the northern 
and midland parts of England ; and the contrast of 
the various dresses of these dignified spectators ren- 
dered the view as gay as it was rich, while the interior 
and lower space, filled with the substantial burgesses 
and yeomen of merry England, formed, in their more 
plain attire, a dark fringe, or border, around this circle 
of brilliant embroidery, relieving, and, at the same 
time, setting off its splendour. 

The heralds finished their proclamation with their 
usual cry of "Largesse, largesse, gallant knights!" 
and gold and silver pieces were showered on them 
from the galleries, it being a high point of chivalry to 
exhibit liberality towards those whom the age accounted 
at once the secretaries and the historians of honour. 
The bounty of the spectators was acknowledged by 
the customary shouts of *' Love of Ladies — ^Death of 
Champions — Honour to the Generous — Glory to the 
Brave ! " — ^to which the more humble spectators added 
their acclamations, and a numerous band of trumpeters 
the flourish of their martial instruments. When these 
sounds had ceased, the heralds withdrew from the lists 
in gay and glittering procession, and none remained 
within them save the marshals of the field, who, armed 
cap-a-pie, sat on horseback, motionless as statues, at 
the opposite ends of the liste. Meantime, the enclosed 
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space at the northern extremity of the lists, large as 
it was, was now completely crowded with knights de- 
sirous to prove their skill against the challengers, and, 
when viewed from the galleries, presented the appear- 
ance of a sea of waving plumage, intermixed with glis- 
tening helmets and tall lances, to the extremities of 
which were, in many cases, attached small pennons of 
about a spanks breadth, which, fluttering in the air as 
the breeze caught them, joined with the restless mo- 
tion of the feathers to add liveliness to the scene. 

At length the barriers were opened, and Ave knights, 
chosen by lot, advanced slowly into the area ; a single 
champion riding in front, and the other four following 
in pairs. All were splendidly armed, and my Saxon 
authority (in the Wardour Manuscript) records at 
great length their devices, their colours, and the em- 
broidery of their horse-trappings. It is unnecessary 
to be particular on these subjects. To borrow lines 
fit)m a contemporary poet [Coleridge], who has 
written but too little : — 

** The knights are dust 

And their good swords are rnst, 

Their souls are with the saints, we trust." 

Their escutcheons have long mouldered from the walls 
of their castles. Their castles themselves are but 
green mounds and shattered ruins — the place that 
once knew them knows them no more — nay, many a 
race since theirs has died out and been forgotten in 
the very land which they occupied, with all the autho- 
rity of feudal proprietors and feudal lords. What, 
then, would it avail the reader to know their names, 
or tiie evanescent s}nnbols of their martial rank ? 
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Now, however, no whit anticipating the oblivion 
which awaited their names and feats, the champions 
advanced through the lists, restraining their fiery steeds, 
and compelling them to move slowly, while, at the same 
time, they exhibited their paces, together with the 
grace and dexterity of the riders. As the procession 
entered the lists, the sound of a wild barbaric music 
was heard from behind the tents of the challengers, 
where the performers were concealed. It was of 
Eastern origin, having been brought from the Holy 
Land ; and the mixture of the cymbals and bells 
seemed to bid welcome at once and defiance to the 
knights as they advanced. With the eyes of an im- 
mense concourse of spectators fixed upon them, the 
five knights advanced up the platform upon which the 
tents of the challengers stood, and there separating 
themselves, each touched slightly, and with the re- 
verse of his lance, the shield of the antagonist to whom 
he wished to oppose himself. The lower orders of 
spectators in general — ^nay, many of the higher class, 
and it is even said several of the ladies, were rather 
disappointed at the champions choosing the arms of 
courtesy. For the same sort of persons who, in the 
present day, applaud most highly the deepest tragedies, 
were then interested in a tournament exactly in pro- 
portion to the danger incurred by the champions en- 
gaged. 

Having intimated their more pacific purpose, the 
champions retreated to the extremity of the lists, where 
they remained drawn up in a line ; while the chal- 
lengers, sallying each from his pavilion, mounted their 
horses, and, headed by Brian de Bois-Guilbert, de- 
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scended £rom the platform, and opposed themselves 
individually to the knights who had touched their re- 
spective shields. 

At the flourish of clarions and trumpets, they started 
out against each other at full gallop ; and such was 
the superior dexterity or good fortune of the chal- 
lengers, that those opposed toBois-Guilbert, Malvoisin, 
and Front-de-Boeiif, rolled on the ground. The anta- 
gonist of Grantmesnil, instead of bearing his lance- 
point fair against the crest or the shield of his enemy, 
swerved so much from the direct line as to break the 
weapon athwart the person of his opponent — a circum- 
stance which was accounted more disgraceful than that 
of being actually unhorsed ; because the latter might 
happen from accident, whereas the former evinced 
awkwardness and want of management of the weapon 
and of the horse. The fifth knight alone maintained 
the honour of his party, and parted fairly with the 
Knight of St John, both splintering their lances with- 
out advantage on either side. 

l!he shouts of the multitude, together with the ac- 
clamations of the heralds, and the clangour of the 
trumpets, announced the triumph of the victors and 
the defeat of the vanquished. The former retreated 
to their pavilions, and the latter, gathering themselves 
up as they could, withdrew from the lists in disgrace 
and dejection, to agree with their victors concerning 
the redemption of their arms and their horses, which, 
according to the laws of the tournament, they had 
forfeited. The fifth of their number alone tarried in 
the lists long enough to be greeted by the applauses 
of the spectators, amongst whom he retreated, to 

D 
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the aggraYation, doubtless, of his companions^ morti- 
fication. 

A second and a third party of knights took the field ; 
and although they had various success, yet, upon the 
whole, the advantage decidedly remained with the 
challengers, not one of whom lost his seat or swerved 
firom his charge — ^misfortunes which befell one or two 
of their antagonists in each encounter. The spirits, 
therefore, of those opposed to them, seemed to be con- 
siderably damped by their continued success. Three 
knights only appeared on the fourth entry, who, avoid- 
ing the shields of Bob-Guilbert and Front-de-Bceuf, 
contented themselves with touching those of the three 
other knights who had not altogether manifested the 
same strength and dexterity. This politic selection 
did not alter the fortune of the field ; the challengers 
were still successful ; one of their antagonists was over- 
thrown, and both the others fiuled in the attaint, that 
is, in striking the helmet and shield of their antagonist 
firmly and strongly, with the lance held in a direct line, 
so that the weapon might break unless the champion 
was overthrown. 

After this fourth encounter there was a considerable 
pause ; nor did it appear that any one was very desi- 
rous of renewing the contest. The spectators murmured 
among themselves ; for, among the challengers, Mal- 
voisin and Front-de-Boeuf were unpopular from their 
characters, and the others, except Grantmesnil, were 
disliked as strangers and foreigners. -^^ 

But none shared the general feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion so keenly as Cedric the Saxon, who saw in each 
advantage gained by the Xorman challengers, a re- 
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peated triumph over the honour of England. His own 
education had taught him no skill in the games of 
chivalry, although, with the arms of his Saxon ances- 
^tors, he had manifested himself on many occasions a 
brave Mtd determined soldier. 

At length, as the Saracenic music of the challengers 
concluded one of those long and high flourishes with 
which they had broken the silence of the lists, it was 
answ^^d by a solitary trumpet, which breathed a note 
of defiance from the northern extremity. All eyes 
were turned to see the new champion which these 
sounds announced, and no sooner were the barriers 
opened than he paced into the lists. As far as could 
be judged of a man sheathed in armour, the new 
adventurer did not greatly exceed the middle size, 
and seemed to be rather slender than strongly made. 
His suit of armour was formed of steel, richly inlaid 
with gold, and the device on his shield was a young 
oak-tree pulled up by the roots, with the Spanish word 
Deifdichado, signifying Disinherited. He was mounted 
on a gallant black horse, and as he passed through the 
lists he gracetiilly saluted the Prince and the ladies 
by lowering his lance. The dexterity with which he 
managed his steed, and something of youthful grace 
which he displayed in his manner, won him the favour 
of the multitude, which some of the lower classes ex- 
pressed by calling out, " Touch Ralph de Vipont's 
shield — ^touch the Hospitaller's shield ; he has the 
least sure seat, he is your cheapest bargain." 

The champion, moving onward amid these well- 
meant hints, ascended the platform by the sloping 
alley which led to it from the lists, and to the astonish- 
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ment of all present, riding straight up to the central 
pavilion, struck with the sharp end of his spear the 
shield of Brian de Bois-Guilbert until it rung again. 
All stood astonished at his presumption, but none more 
than the redoubted Knight whom he had thus defied 
to mortal combat, and who, little expecting so rude 
a challenge, was standing carelessly at the door of the 
pavilion. 

" Have you confessed yourself, brother," said the 
Templar, '> and have you heard mass this morning, 
that you peril your life so frankly!" 

^' I am fitter to meet death than thou art," answered 
the Disioherited Knight ; for by this name the stranger 
had recorded himself in the books of the tourney. 

'•'' Then take your place in the lists," said Bois-Guil- 
bert, " and look your last upon the sun ; for this night 
thou shalt sleep in Paradise." 

" Grammercy for thy courtesy," replied the Disin- 
herited Knight ; *' and to requite it, I advise thee to 
take a fresh horse and a new lance, for by my honour 
you will need both." 

Having expressed himself thus confidentiy, he reined 
his horse backward down the slope which he had as- 
cended, and compelled him in the same manner to 
move backward through the lists till he reached the 
northern extremity, where he remained stationary, in 
expectation of his antagonist. This feat of horseman- 
ship again attracted the applause of the multitude. 

However incensed at his adversary for the precau- 
tions which he recommended, Brian de Bois-Guilbert 
did not neglect 'his advice ; for his honour was too 
nearly concerned to permit his neglecting a^y n^eai^ 
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which might ensure victory over his presumptuous op- 
ponent. He changed his horse for a proved and 
fresh one of great strength and spirit. He chose a 
new and a tough spear, lest the wood of the former 
might have been strained in the previous encounters 
he had sustained. Lastly, he laid aside his shield, 
which had received some little damage, and received 
another from his squires. His first had only borne 
the general device of his rider, representing two knights 
riding upon one horse, an emblem expressive of the 
original humility and poverty of the Templars, quali- 
ties which they had since exchanged for the arrogance 
and wealth that finally occasioned their suppression. 
Bois-Guilbert's new shield bore a raven in full flight, 
holding in its claws a skull, and bearing the motto. 
Gave le Corbeau, 

When the two champions stood opposed to each 
other at the two extremities of the lists, the public ex- 
pectation was strained to the highest pitch. Few 
augured the possibility that the encounter could ter- 
minate well for the Disinherited Ejiight, yet his cou- 
rage and gallantry secured the general good wishes of 
the spectators. 

The trumpets had no sooner given the signal than 
the champions vanished from their posts with the speed 
of .lightning, and closed in the centre of the lists with 
the shock of a thunderbolt. The lances burst into 
shivers up to the verj' grasp, and it seemed at the mo- 
ment that both knights had fallen, for the shock had 
made each horse recoil backwards upon its haunches. 
The address of the riders recovered their steeds by 
use of the bridle and spur ; and having glared on each 
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other for an instant with eyes which seemed to flash 
fire through ^he bars of their visors, each made a 
demi- volte, and, retiring to the extremity of the lists, 
received a fresh lance from the attendants. 

A loud shout from the spectators, waving of scarfs 
and handkerchiefs, and general acclamations, attested 
the interest taken by the spectators in this encounter; 
the most equal, as well as the best performed, which 
had graced the day. But no sooner had the knights 
resumed their station than the clamour of applause 
was hushed into a silence so deep and so dead, that it 
seemed the multitude were afraid even to breathe. 

A few minutes* pause having been aQowed, that the 
combatants and their horses might recover breath, 
Prince John with his truncheon signed to the trumpets 
to sound the onset. The champions a second time 
sprung from their stations, and closed in the centre of 
the lists with the same speed, the same dexterity, the 
same violence, but not the same equal fortune as be- 
fore. 

In this second encounter the Templar aimed at 
the centre of his antagonist's shield, and struck it so 
fair and forcibly that his spear went to shivers, and 
the Disinherited Knight reeled in his saddle. On 
the other hand, that champion had in the beginning 
of his career directed the point of his lance towards 
Bois-Guilbert's shield, but, changing his aim almost 
in the moment of encounter, he addressed it to the 
helmet, a mftrk more difficult to hit, but which, if 
attained, rendered the shock more irresistible. Fair 
and true he hit the Norman on the visor, where his 
lance's point kept hold of the bars. Yet, even at 
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this disadvantage, the Templar sustained his high re- 
putation ; and had not the girths of his saddle burst, 
he might not have been unhorsed. As it chanced, 
however, saddle, horse, and man, rolled on the ground 
under a cloud of dust. 

To extricate himself from the stirrups and fallen 
steed was to the Templar scarce the work of a mo- 
ment ; and, stung with madness, both at his disgrace 
and at the acclamations with which it was haUed by 
the spectators, he drew his sword and waved it in de- 
fiance of his conqueror. The Disinherited Knight 
sprung ficom his steed, and also unsheathed his sword. 
The marshals of the field, however, spurred their 
horses between them, and reminded them that the 
laws of the tournament did not, on the present occa- 
sion, permit this species of encounter. 

" We shall meet again, I trust," said the Templar, 
casting a resentfiil glance at his antagonist ; *^ and 
where there are none to separate us." 

" If we do not," said the Disinherited Knight, 
" the fault shall not be mine. On foot or horseback, 
•with spear, with axe, or with sword, I am alike ready 
to encounter thee." 

More and angrier words would have been ex- 
dianged, but the marshals, crossing their lances be- 
twixt them, compelled them to separate. The Dis- 
inherited Knight returned to his first station, and. 
Bois-Guilbert to his tent, where he remained for the 
rest of the day in an agony of despair. 

Without alighting from his horse, the conqueror 
called for a bowl of wine, and opening the beaver, or 
lower part of his helmet, announced that he quafied 
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it, '^ To all true English hearts, and to the confusion 
of foreign tyrants/^ He then commanded his trumpet 
to sound a defiance to the challengers, and desired a 
herald to announce to them that he should make no 
election, but was willing to encounter them in the 
order in which they pleased to advance against him. 

The gigantic Front- de-Bceuf, armed in sable ar- 
mour, was the first who took the field. He bore 
on a white shield a black builds head, half defaced by 
the numerous encounters which he had undergone, 
and bearing the arrogant motto, Cave^ adsum. Over 
this champion the Disinherited Knight obtained a 
slight but decisive advantage. Both Knights broke 
their lances fairly, but Front-de-Boeuf, who lost a 
stirrup in the encounter, was adjudged to have the 
disadvantage. 

In the stranger's third encounter with Sir Philip 
Malvoisin he was equally successful ; striking that 
baron so forcibly on the casque that the laces of the 
helmet broke, and Malvoisin, only saved from falling 
by being unhelmeted, was declared vanquished liker 
his companions. 

In his fourth combat with De Grantmesnil, the Dis- 
inherited Knight shewed as much courtesy as he had 
hitherto evinced courage and dexterity. De Grant- 
mesnil's horse, which was young and violent, reared 
and plunged in the course of the career so as to disturb 
the rider^s aim, and the stranger, declining to take 
the advantage which this accident afforded him, raised 
his lance, and passing his antagonist without touching 
him, wheeled his horse and rode back again to his own 
end of the lists, offering his antagonist, by a herald, 
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the chance of a second encounter. This De Grant- 
mesnil declined, avowing himself vanquished a^ 
much by the courtesy as by the address of hb 
opponent. 

Ralph de Yipont summed up the list of the stranger^s 
triumphs, being hurled to the ground with such force, 
that the blood gushed from his nose and his mouth, 
and he was borne senseless from the lists. 

The acclamations of thousands applauded the unani- 
mous award of the Prince and marshals, announcing 
that day^s honours to the Disinherited Knight. 

The Prince made a sign with his truncheon as the 
Knight passed him in his career around the lists. The 
Knight tmned towards the throne, and, sinking his 
lance until the point was within a foot of the ground, 
remained motionless, as if expecting John^s commands ; 
while all admired the sudden dexterity with which he 
instantly reduced his fiery steed from a state of violent 
emotion and high excitation to the stillness of an eques- 
trian statue. 

"Sir Disinherited Knight," said Prince John, "since 
that is the only title by which we can address you, it 
is now your duty, as well as privilege, to name the fair 
lady who, as Queen of Honour and of Love, is to pre- 
side over next day's festival. If, as a stranger in our 
land,'you should require the aid of other judgment to 
guide your own, we can only say that Alicia, the 
daughter of our gallant knight Waldemar Fitzurse, has 
at our court been long held the first in beauty as in 
place. Nevertheless, it is your undoubted prerogative 
to confer on whom you please this crown, by the deli- 
very of which to the lady of yoiur choice, the election 
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of to-morrow's Queen will be formal and complete. — 
Raise your lance." 

The Knight obeyed ; and Prince John placed upon 
its point a coronet of green satin, haying around its 
edge a circlet of gold, the upper edge of which was 
relieved by arrow-points and hearts placed inter- 
changeably, like the strawberry leaves and balls upon 
a ducal crown. 

The Disinherited Knight passed the gallery close 
to that of the Prince, in which the Lady Alicia was 
seated in the full pride of triumphant beauty, and, 
pacing forwards as slowly as he had hitherto rode swift- 
ly around the lists, he seemed to exercise his right of 
examining the numerous fair faces which adorned that 
splendid circle. 

It was worth while to see the different conduct of 
the beauties who underwent this examination during 
the time it was proceeding. Some blushed, some as- 
sumed an air of pride and dignity, some looked straight 
forward, and essayed to seem utterly unconscious of 
what was going on, some drew back in alarm, which 
was perhaps affected, some endeavoured to forbear 
smiling, and there were two or three who laughed out- 
right. There were also some who dropped their veils 
over their charms ; but as the Wardour Manuscript 
says these were fair ones of ten years' standing, it«may 
be supposed that, having had their ftdl share of such 
vanities, they were willing to withdraw their claim, in 
order to give a fair chance to the rising beauties <^ 
the age. 

At length the champion paused beneath the bal- 
cony in which the Lady Bowena was placed, and the 
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expectation of the spectators was excited to the 
utmost. 

Whether from indecision or some other motive of 
hesitation, the champion of the day remained stationary 
for more than a minute, while the eyes of the silent 
audience were riveted upon his motions ; and then, 
gradually and graceftilly sinking the point of his lance, 
he deposited the coronet which it supported at the 
feet of the fair Rowena. The trumpets instantly 
sounded, while the heralds proclaimed the Lady 
Howena the Queen of Beauty and of Love. 



ARCHERY-ROBIN HOOD. 

[Hobin Eood, the " bold Outlaw," is present at the Tourna- 
ment, under the name o/Locksley the Yeoman,] 

" The yeomen and commons," said De Bracy, 
(( must not be dismissed discontented, for lack of 
their share in the sports." 

" The day," said Waldemar, " is not yet very far 
spent — ^let the archers shoot a few rounds at the 
target, and the prize be adjudged. This will be an 
abundant tiilfilment of the Prince's promises, so far as 
this herd of Saxon serfs is concerned." 

" I thank thee, Waldemar," said the Prince ; "thou 
remindest me, too, that I have a debt to pay to that 
insolent peasant who yesterday insulted our person." 
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The sound of the trumpets soon recalled those spec- 
tators who had already begun to leave the field ; and 
proclamation was made that Prince John, suddenly 
called by high and peremptory public duties, held him- 
self obliged to discontinue the entertainments of to- 
morrow's festival. Nevertheless, that, unwilling so 
many good yeomen should depart without a trial of 
skill, he was pleased to appoint them, before leaving 
the ground, presently to execute the competition of 
archery intended for the morrow. To the best archer 
a prize was to be awarded, being a bugle-horn, mount- 
ed with silver, and a silken baldric richly ornamented 
with a medallion of Saint Hubert, the patron of silvan 
sport. 

More than thirty yeomen at first presented them- 
selves as competitors, several of whom were rangers 
and under-keepers in the royal forests of Needwood 
and Chamwood. When, however, the archers un- 
derstood with whom they were to be matched, upwards 
of twenty withdrew themselves from the contest, un- 
willing to encounter the dishonour of almost certain 
defeat. For in those days the skill of each celebrated 
marksman was as well known for many miles round 
him, as the qualities of a horse trained at Newmarket 
are familiar to those who firequent that well-known 
meeting. 

The diminished list of competitors for silvan fame 
still amounted to eight. Prince John stepped from 
his royal seat to view more nearly the persons of 
these chosen yeomen, several of whom wore the royal 
livery. Having satisfied his curiosity by this investi- 
gation, he looked for the object of his resentment, 
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whom he observed standing on the same spot, and 
with the same composed countenance which he had 
exhibited upon the preceding day. 

"Fellow," said Prince John, "I guessed by thy 
insolent babble thou wert no true lover of the long- 
bow, and I see thou darest not adventure thy skill 
among such merry-men as stand yonder." 

"Under favour, sir," replied the yeoman, " I have 
another reason for refraining to shoot, besides the 
fearing discomfiture and disgrace." 

"And what is thy other reason?" said Prince 
John, who, for some cause which perhaps he could 
not himself have explained, felt a painful curiosity 
respecting this individual. 

"Because," replied the woodsman, '*Iknow not 
if these yeomen and I are used to shoot at the same 
marks; and because, moreover, I know not how 
your Grace might relish the winning of a third prize 
by one who has unwittingly fallen under your dis- 
pleasure." 

Prince John coloured as he put the question, 
" What is thy name, yeoman ? " 

" Locksley," answered the yeoman. 

" Then, Locksley," said Prince John, " thou shalt 
shoot in thy turn, when these yeomen have displayed 
their skill. If thou carriest the prize, I will add to 
it twenty nobles ; but if thou losest it, thou shalt be 
stript of thy Lincoln green, and scourged out of the 
lists with bowstrings, for a wordy and insolent brag- 
gart." 

" And how if I refuse to shoot on such a wager?" 
said the yeoman. — " Your Grace's power, supported 
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as it is by SO many men-at-anns, may indeed easily 
strip and scourge me, but cannot compel me to bend 
or to draw my bow." 

" If thou refusest my fair proffer," said the Prince, 
" the Provost of the lists shall cut thy bowstring, 
break thy bow and arrows, and expel thee fix)m the 
presence as a faint-hearted craven." 

" This is no fair chance you put on me, proud 
Prince," said the yeoman, " to compel me to peril 
myself against the best archers of Leicester and 
Staffordshire, under the penalty of in£uny if they 
should overshoot me. Nevertheless, I will obey your 
pleasure." 

A target was placed at the upper end of the 
southern avenue which led to the lists. The con- 
tending archers took their station in turn at the 
bottom of the southern access ; the distance between 
that station and the mark allowing full distance for 
what was called a shot at rovers. The archers, hav- 
ing previously determined by lot their order of pre- 
cedencC) were to shoot each three shafts in succession. 
The sports were regulated by an officer of inferior 
rank, termed the Provost of the Games ; for the high 
rank of the marshals of the lists would have been held 
degraded had they condescended to superintend the 
sports of the yeomanry. 

One by one the archers, stepping forward, delivered 
their shafts yeomanlike and bravely. Of twenty-four 
arrows, shot in succession, ten were fixed in the tar- 
get, and the others ranged so near it, that, consider- 
ing the distance of the mark, it was accounted good 
archery. Of the ten shafts which hit the target, two 
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within the inner ring were shot by Hubert, a forester 
in the service of Malvoisin, who was accordingly pro- 
nounced victorious. 

" Now, Locksley," said Prince John to the bold 
yeoman, with a bitter smile, " wilt thou try conclu- 
sions with Hubert, or wilt thou yield up bow, baldric, 
and quiver to the Provost of the sports ? " 

" Sith it be no better," said Locksley, " I am con- 
tent to try my fortune, on condition that when I have 
shot two shafts at yonder mark of Hubert^s, he shall 
be bound to shoot one at that which I shall propose." 

"That is but fair," answered Prince John, "and 
it shaQ not be refused thee. — ^If thou dost beat this 
braggart, Hubert, I will fill the bugle with silver 
pennies for thee." 

"A man can do but his bestj" answered Hubert ; 
" but my grandsire. drew a good long-bow at Has- 
tings, and I trust not to dishonour his memory." 

The former target was now removed, and a fresh 
<me of the same * size placed in its room. Hubert, 
who, as victor in the first trial of skill, had the right 
to shoot first, took his aim with great deliberation, 
long measuring the distance with his eye, while he 
held in his hand his bended bow, with the arrow 
placed on the string. At length he made a step for- 
ward, and raising the bow at the full stretch of his 
left arm, till the centre or grasping-place was nigh 
level with his face, he drew his bowstring to his ear. 
The arrow whistled through the air, and lighted within 
the inner ring of the target, but not exactly in the 
centre. 

"You have not allowed for the wind, Hubert," 
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said his antagonist, bending his bow, '''• or that had 
been a better shot/^ 

So saying, and without shewing the least anxiety 
to pause upon his aim, Locksley stept to the ap- 
pointed station, and shot his arrow as carelessly in 
appearance as if he had not even looked at the mark. 
He was speaking almost at the instant that the shaft 
left the bowstring, yet it alighted in the target two 
inches nearer to the white spot which marked the 
centre than that of Hubert. 

Hubert resumed his place, and not neglecting the 
caution which he had received from his adversary, he 
made the necessary allowance for a very light air of 
wind which had just arisen, and shot so successfully 
that his arrow alighted in the very centre of the 
target. 

" A Hubert I a Hubert !" shouted the populace, 
more interested in a known person than in a stranger. 
" In the clout ! — in the clout ! — a Hubert for ever I" 

" Thou canst not mend that shot, Locksley," said 
the Prince, with an insulting smile. 

"I will notch his shaft for him, however," replied 
Locksley. 

And letting fly his arrow with a little more precau- 
tion than before, it lighted right upon that of his com- 
petitor, which it split to shivers. The people who 
stood around were so astonished at his wonderful dex- 
terity, that they could not even give vent to their 
surprise in their usual clamour. *^ This must be the 
devil, and no man of flesh and blood," whispered the 
yeomen to each other ; " such archery was never seen 
since a bow was first bent in Britain." 
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*'And now," said Locksley, "I will crave your 
Crface^ permission to plant such a mark as is used in 
the North Country, and welcome every brave yeoman 
who shall try a shot at it to win a smile from the 
bonny lass he loves best." 

H« then turned to leave the lists. " Let your 
guards attend me," he said, " if you please — I go but 
to cut a rod from the next willow bush." 

Prince John made a signal that some attendants 
should follow him in case of his escape ; but the cry 
of " Shame ! shame !" which burst from the multitude, 
induced him to alter his ungenerous piupose. 

Locksley returned almost instantly with a willow- 
wand about six feet in length, perfectly straight, and 
rather thicker than a man's thumb. He began to 
peel this with great composmre, observing at the same 
time, that to ask a good woodsman to shoot at a target 
80 broad as had hitherto been used was to put shame 
upon his skill. " For his own part," he said, " and 
in the land where he was bred, men would as soon 
take for their mark King Arthur's round-table, which 
held sixty knights around it. A child of seven years 
old," he said, " might hit yonder target with a head- 
less shaft ; but," added he, walking deliberately to the 
other end of the lists, and sticking the willow-wand 
upright in the ground, " he that hits that rod at five- 
score yards, I call him an archer fit to bear both bow 
and quiver before a king, an it were the stout King 
Kichard himself." 

" My grandsire," said Hubert, " drew a good bow 
at the battle of Hastings, and never shot at such a 
mark in his life — and neither will I. If this yeoman 

E 
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can cleave that rod, I give him the bucklers— or ra- 
ther, I yield to the devil that is in his jerkin, and not 
to any human skill ; a man can but do his best, and 
I will not shoot where I am sure to miss. I might as 
well shoot at the edge of our parson's whittle, or at a 
wheat straw, or at a sunbeam, as at a twinkling whit« 
streak which I can hardly see." 

" Cowardly dog !" said Prince John. — " Siirah 
Locksley, do thou shoot ; but if thou hittest such a 
mark, I will say thou art the first man ever did so. 
Howe'er it be, thou shalt not crow over us with a 
mere show of superior skill." 

" I will do my best, as Hubert says," answered 
Locksley ; ^^ no man can do more." 

So sayiDg, he again bent his bow, but on the pre- 
sent occasion looked with attention to his weapon, 
and changed the string, which he thought was no 
longer truly round, having been a little frayed by the 
two former shots. He then took his aim with some 
deliberation, and the multitude awaited the event in 
breathless silence. The archer vindicated their opi- 
nion of his skill: his arrow split the willow-rod against 
which it was aimed. A jubilee of acclamations fol- 
lowed ; and even Prince John, in admiration of 
Locksley's skill, lost for an instant his dislike to his 
person. " Thege twenty nobles," he said, "which, 
with the bugle, thou hast fairly won, are thine own ; 
we will make them fifty, if thou wilt take livery and 
service with us as a yeoman of our body-guard, and 
be near to our person. For never did so strong a 
hand bend a bow, or so true an eye direct a shaft." 

" Pardon me, noble Prince," said Locksley ; "but 
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I have vowed, that if ever I take service it should be 
-with your royal brother King Richard. These twenty 
nobles I leave to Hubert, who has this day drawn as 
brave a bow as his grandsire did at Hastings. Had 
his modesty not refused the trial, he would have hit 
the wand as well as I." 

Hubert shook his head as he received with reluc- 
tance the bounty of the stranger ; and Locksley, anxious 
to escape farther observation, mixed with the crowd, 
and was seen no more.* 

* " Of the troops then employed, the bowmen of Eng- 
land were the most formidable at a distance. They were 
selected from the yeomen of the country, men to whom the 
use of the weapon had been familiar from childhood ; for the 
practice of archery was then encouraged by prizes and public 
oompetition in every village, in order to keep up the skill 
which the youth had acquired, and to extend the renown of 
England, as producing the best bowmen whom the world 
had ever seen. 

" The equipment and mode of exercise of these archers 
were calculated to maintain their superiority. Their dress 
was light and had few ligatures. Instead of the numerous 
strings which then attached the jacket to the hose or 
trowsers, one stout point, as it was called, answered the 
necessary purpose, without impeding the motions of the 
wearer. In battle the sleeve of the right arm was left open 
to increase the archer's agility. Each of them carried a 
bow and twelve arrows, or, as they termed them, * the lives 
of twelve Scots,' at his girdle ; their shafts had a light iprked 
head, and were carefully adjusted so as to fly true to the 
aim. In using the weapon, the English archers observed a 
practice unknown on the continent, drawing the bow-string, 
not to the breast, but to the ear, which gave a far greater 
command of a strong bow and long shaft. Their arrows 
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THE SIEGE OF TORQUILSTONE- 
front-de-b(euf's castlb. 

A MOMENT of peril is often also a moment of open- 
hearted kindness and affection. We are thrown off 
our guard by the general agitation of our feelings, 
and betray the intensity of those, which, at more tran- 
quil periods, our prudence at least conceals, if it can- 
not altogether suppress them. In finding herself once 
more by the side of Ivanhoe, Rebecca was astonished 
at the keen sensation of pleasure which she expe- 
rienced, even at a time when all around them both was 
danger, if not despair. As she felt his pulse, and in- 
quired after his health, there was a softness in her 

were, accordingly, a cloth yard in length, and their bows 
carried to a procUgioos distance. Upon the battlements of a 
castle, or walls of a town, the arrows fell with the rapidity 
of hail, and snch certainty of aim, as scarcely permitted a 
defender to shew himself; nor were they less formidable 
when discharged against a hostile column, whether of 
cavalry or infantry, and whether in motion or stationary. 
The principal danger to which the archers were exposed was 
that of a rapid and determined charge of cayalry. To pro- 
vide in some degree against this, each archer used to carry 
a wo«den stake, shod with iron at both ends, the planting of 
which before him might, in some measure, afford a cover 
from horse. They had also swords. The stakes, however, 
were not always in readiness, nor were they always found 
effectual for the purpose, neither were their swords an ade- 
quate protection agamst cavalry." — Tales of a Orandfather, 
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touch and in her accents, implying a kinder interest 
than she would herself have been pleased to have vo- 
luntarily expressed. Her voice faltered and her hand 
trembled, and it was only the cold question of Ivan- 
hoe, " Is it you, gentle maiden ?" which recalled her 
to herself, and reminded her the sensations which she 
felt were not and could not be mutual. A sigh 
escaped, but it was scarce audible ; and the questions 
which she asked the knight concerning his state of 
health were put in the tone of calm friendship. Ivan- 
hoe answered her hastily that he was, in point of 
health, as well, and better than he could have expected 
— " Thanks," he said, " dear Rebecca, to thy helpful 
skill." 

" He calls me dear Rebecca," said the maiden to 
herself, " but it is in the cold and careless tone which 
ill suits the word. His war-horse — his hunting hound, 
are dearer to him than the despised Jewess !" 

"My mind, gentle maiden," continued Ivanhoe, 
" is more disturbed by anxiety than my body with 
pain. From the speeches of these men who were my 
warders just now, I learn that I am a prisoner, and, 
if I judge aright of the loud hoarse voice which even 
now despatched them hence on some military duty, I am 
in the castle of Front-de-Bceuf — If so, how wiU this 
end, or how can I protect Rowena and my father ?" 

" He names not the Jew or Jewess," said Rebecca, 
internally; " yet what is our portion in him, and how 
justly am I punished by Heaven for letting my 
thoughts dwell upon him !" She hastened, after this 
brief self-accusation, to give Ivanhoe what information 
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she could ; but it amounted only to tliis, that the 
Templar Bois-Guilbert, and the Baron Front-de-Boeuf, 
were commanders within the castle ; that it was be- 
leaguered from without, but by whom she knew not. 

The noise within the castle, occasioned by the de- 
fensive preparations, which had been considerable for 
some time, now increased into tenfold bustle and cla- 
mour. The heavy yet hasty step of the men-at-arms 
traversed the battlements, or resounded on the narrow 
and winding passages and stairs which led to the va- 
rious bartisans and points of defence. The voices of 
the knights were heard, animating their followers or 
directing means of defence, while their commands 
were often drowned in the clashing of armour, or the 
clamorous shouts of those whom they addressed. Tre- 
mendous as these sounds were, and yet more terrible 
from the awful event which they presaged, there was 
a sublimity mixed with them which Rebecca's high- 
toned mind could feel even in that moment of terror. 
Her eye kindled, although the blood fled from her 
cheeks ; and there was a strong mixture of fear, and 
of a thrilling sense of the sublime, as she repeated, 
half whispering to herself half speaking to her com- 
panion, the sacred text, — *' The quiver rattleth — ^the 
glittering spear and the shield — the noise of the 
captains and the shouting !" 

But Ivanhoe was like the war-horse of that sublime 
passage, glowing with impatience at his inactivity, and 
with his ardent desire to mingle in the affiray, of which 
these sounds were the introduction. " If I could but 
drag myself," he said, " to yonder window, that I 
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might see how this brave game is like to go — ^If I had 
but bow to shoot a shaft, or battle-axe to strike were it 
but a single blow for our deliverance ! — It is in vain 
— it is in vain — ^I am alike nerveless and weaponless ! " 

"Fret not thyself, noble knight," answered Rebecca, 
'^ the sounds have ceased of a sudden — ^it may be they 
join not battle." 

" Thou knowest nought of it," said Wilfred, impa- 
tiently ; ^^this dead pause only shews that the men are 
at their posts on the walls, and expecting an instant 
attack; what we have heard was but the distant mut- 
tering of the storm — ^it will burst anon in all its fury. 
— Could I but reach yonder window!" 

" Thou wilt but injure thyself by the attempt, noble 
knight," replied his attendant. Observing his extreme 
solidtude, she firmly added, " I myself will stand at 
the lattice, and describe to you as I can what passes 
without." 

" You must not — ^you shall not !" exclaimed Ivan- 
hoe; "each lattice, each aperture, will be soon a mark 
for the archers ; some random shaft " 

"It shall be welcome!" murmured Rebecca, as 
with firm pace she ascended two or three steps which 
led to the window of which they spoke. 

*' Rebecca, dear Rebecca!" exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
" this is no maiden's pastime— do not expose thyself 
to wounds and death, and render me for ever miser- 
able for having given the occasion ; at least, cover 
thyself with yonder ancient buckler, and shew as littie 
of your person at the lattice as may be." 

Following with wonderful promptitude the direc- 
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tions of Ivanhoe, and availing herself of the protection 
of the large ancient shield, which she placed against 
the lower part of the window, Rebecca, with tolerable 
security to herself, could witness part of what was 
passing without the castle, and report to Ivanhoe the 
preparations which the assailants were making for the 
storm. Indeed the situation which she thus obtained 
was peculiarly favourable for this purpose, because, 
being placed on an angle of the main building, Rebecca 
could not only see what passed beyond the precincts 
of the castle, but also commanded a view of the out- 
work likely to be the first object of the meditated as- 
sault. It was an exterior fortification of no great 
height or strength, intended to protect the postern- 
gate, through which Cedric had been recently dis- 
missed by Front-de-Boeuf. The castle-moat divided 
this species of barbican firom the rest of the fortress, 
so that, in case of its being taken, it was easy to cut 
off the communication with the main building by 
withdrawing the temporary bridge. In the outwork 
was a sallyport corresponding to the postern of the 
castle, and the whole was surrounded by a strong 
palisade. Rebecca could observe, from the number 
of men placed for the defence of this post, that the 
besieged entertained apprehensions for its safety ; and 
from the mustering of the assailants in a direction 
nearly opposite to the outwork, it seemed no less plain 
that it had been selected as a vulnerable point of 
attack. 

These appearances she hastily communicated to 
Ivanhoe, and added, " The skirts of the wood seem 
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lined with archers, although only a few are advanced 
from its dark shadow." 

" Under what banner ?" asked Ivanhoe. 

" Under no ensign of war which I can observe," 
answered Rebecca. 

" A singular novelty," muttered the Knight, " to 
advance to storm such a castle without pennon or 
banner displayed I — Seest thou who they be that act 
as leaders ?" 

^^ A knight, clad in sable armour, is the most con- 
spicuous," said the Jewess : ^^ he alone is armed from 
head to heel, and seems to assume the direction of all 
around him." 

" What device does he bear on his shield ?" replied 
Ivanhoe. 

'* Something resembling a bar of iron, and a pad- 
lock painted blue on the black shield." 

** A fetterlock and shacklebolt azure," said Ivanhoe : 
'* I know not who may bear the device, but well I 
ween it might now be mine own. Canst thou not see 
the motto ?" 

" Scarce the device itself at this distance," replied 
Kebecca ; " but when the sun glances fair upon his 
shield, it shews as I tell you." 

" Seem there no other leaders ?" exclaimed the 
anxious inquirer. 

*^ None of mark and distinction that I can behold 
frx^m this station," said Rebecca ; ^^ but, doubtless, the 
other side of the castle is also assailed. They appear 
even now preparing to advance — God of Zion protect 
us ! — What a dreadful sight ! — ^Those who advance 
first bear huge shields, and defences made of plank ; 
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the others follow, bending their bows as they come 
on. — ^They raise their bows ! — God of Moses, forgive 
the creatures thou hast made !" 

Her description was here suddenly interrupted by 
the signal for assault, which was given by the blast of 
a shrill bugle, and at once answered by a flourish of 
the Norman trumpets from the battlements, which, 
mingled with the deep and hollow clang of the nakers 
(a species of kettle-drum), retorted in notes of defiance 
the challenge of the enemy. The shouts of both 
parties augmented the fearful din, the assailants cry- 
ing, " Saint George for merry England I" and the 
Normans answering them with cries of ^^ En avantDe 
Bracy I — Beau-seantI Beau-seant ! — Front-de-Boeuf a 
la rescousse /" according to the war-cries of their dif- 
ferent commanders. 

It was not, however, by clamour that the contest 
was to be decided, and the desperate efibrts of the 
assailants were met by an equally vigorous defence on 
the part of the besieged. The archers, trained by 
their woodland pastimes to the most effective use of 
the long-bow, shot, to use the appropriate phrase of 
the time, so "wholly together," that no point at 
which a defender could shew the least part of his per- 
son, escaped their cloth-yard shafts. By this heavy 
discharge, which continued as thick and sharp as 
hail, while, notwithstanding, every arrow had its indi- 
vidual aim, and flew by scores together against each 
embrasure and opening in the parapets, as well as at 
every window where a defender either occasionally 
had post, or might be suspected to be stationed, — 
by this sustained discharge two or three of the garrison 
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were slain, and several others wounded. But, confi- 
dent in their armour of proof, and in the cover which 
their situation afforded, the followers of Front-de- 
Boeuf, and his allies, shewed an obstinacy in defence 
proportioned to the fury of the attack, and replied 
with the discharge of their large cross-bows, as well 
as with their long-bows, slings, and other missile 
weapons, to the dose and continued shower of arrows ; 
and, as the assailants were necessarily but indifferently 
protected, did considerably more damage than they 
received at their hand. The whizzing of shafts and 
of missiles on both sides was only interrupted by the 
shouts which arose when either side inflicted or sus- 
tained some notable loss. 

" And I must lie here like a bedridden monk," 
exclaimed Ivanhoe, ^^ while the game that gives me 
freedom or death is played out by the hand of others! 
— ^Look from the window once again, kind maiden, 
but beware that you are not marked by the archers 
beneath. — ^Look out once more, and tell me if they 
yet advance to the storm." 

With patient courage, strengthened by the interval 
which she had employed in mental devotion, Rebecca 
again took post at the lattice, sheltering herself, how- 
ever, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

" What dost thou see, Rebecca?" again demanded 
the wounded knight. 

" Nothing but the doud of arrows flying so thick 
as to dazzle mine eyes, and to hide the bowmen who 
shoot them." 

"That cannot endure," said Ivanhoe; " if they 
press not right on to carry the castle by pure force of 
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arms, the archery majr avail but little against stone 
walls and bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the Fet- 
terlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself ; 
for as the leader is, so will his followers be." 

" I see him not," said Rebecca. 

"Foul craven!" exclaimed Ivanhoe; "does he 
blench from the helm when the wind blows highest?" 

"He blenches not! he blenches not !" said Rebecca, 
" I see him now ; he leads a body of men close under 
the outer barrier of the barbican.* — They pull down 
the piles and palisades ; they hew down the barriers 
with axes. — His high black plume floats abroad 
over the throng, like a raven over the field of the 
slain. — ^They have made a breach in the barriers — 
they rush in — ^they are thrust back I — ^Front-de-Boeuf 
heads the defenders ; I see his gigantic form above 
the press. They throng again to the breach, and 
the pass is disputed hand to hand, and man to man. 
God of Jacob I it is the meeting of two fierce tides — 
the conflict of two oceans moved by adverse winds !" 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable 
longer to endure a sight so terrible. 

" Look forth again, Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, mis- 
taking the cause of her retiring ; " the archery must 
in some degree have ceased, since they are now fight- 

* Every Gothic castle and city had, beyond the outer 
walls, a fortification composed of palisades, called the barriers, 
which were often the scene of severe skirmishes, as these 
must necessarily be carried before the walls themselves could 
be approached. Many of those valiant feats of arms which 
adorn the chivalrous pages of Froissart took place at the 
barriers of besieged places. 
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ing hand to hand. — Look again, there is now less 
danger." 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immedi- 
ately exclaimed, " Holy prophets of the law I Front- 
de-Boeuf and the Black Knight fight hand to hand 
on the breach, amid the roar of their followers, who 
watch the progress of the strife — Heaven strike with 
the cause of the oppressed and of the captive I" She 
then uttered a loud shriek, and exclaimed, ^^ He is 
down I — ^he is down ! " 

"Who is down?" cried Ivanhoe; "for our dear 
Lady's sake, tell me which has fallen ? " 

" The Black Knight," answered Rebecca, faintly ; 
then instantly again shouted with joyful eagerness — 
" But no— but no 1 — the name of the Lord of Hosts 
be blessed ! — he is on foot again, and fights as if there 
were twenty men's strength in his single arm — His 
sword is broken — ^he snatches an axe from a yeoman 
— ^he presses Eront-de-Boeuf with blow on blow — 
The giant stoops and totters like an oak under the 
steel of the woodman — ^he falls — ^he falls 1" 

" Front-de-Boeuf ? " exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

" Front-de-Boeuf 1" answered the Jewess; "his men 
rush to the rescue, headed by the haughty Templar — 
their united force compels the champion to pause — 
They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls." 

" The assailants have won the barriers, have they 
not?" said Ivanhoe. 

"They have — ^they have !" exclaimed Rebecca — 
" and they press the besieged hard upon the outer 
wall ; some plant ladders, some swarm like bees, and 
endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of each 
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other — down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees 
upon their heads, and as fast as they bear the wounded 
to the rear, fresh men supply their places in the as- 
sault — Great God ! hast thou given men thine own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the 
hands of their brethren I" 

" Think not of that," said Ivanhoe ; " this is no 
time for such thoughts — ^Who yield? — ^who push 
their way?" 

" The ladders are thrown down," replied Rebecca, 
shuddering ; " the soldiers lie grovelling under them 
like crushed reptiles — The besieged have the better." 

"Saint George strike for us I" exclaimed the 
knight ; " do the false yeomen give way?" 

"No I" exclaimed Rebecca, "they bear themselves 
right yeomanly — the Black Knight approaches the 
postern with his huge axe — ^the thimdering blows 
which he deals, you may hear them above all the din 
and shouts of the battle — Stones and beams are hailed 
down on the bold champion — ^he regards them no 
more than if they were thistle-down or feathers ! " 

" By Saint John of Acre," said Ivanhoe, raising 
himself joyfully on his couch, " methought there was 
but one man in England that might do such a 
deed!" 

" The postern gate shakes," continued Rebecca ; 
" it crashes — ^it is splintered by his blows — they rush 
in — the outwork is won — Oh, God I — they hurl the 
defenders from the battlements — they throw them into 
the moat — O men, if ye be indeed men, spare them 
that can resist no longer ! " 

"The bridge — the bridge which communicates 
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with the castle — ^have they won that pass? ^^ exclaimed 
Ivanhoe. 

"No," replied Rebecca, "the Templar has de- 
stroyed the plank on which they crossed — ^few of the 
defenders escaped with him into the castle — ^the shrieks 
and cries which you hear tell the fate of the others — 
Alas 1 1 see it is still more difficult to look upon victory 
than upon battle." 

" What do they now, maiden ? " said Ivanhoe ; 
" look forth yet again — ^this is no time to faint at 
bloodshed." 

" It is over for the time," answered Rebecca ; " our 
friends strengthen themselves within the outwork which 
they have mastered, and it affords them so good a 
shelter from the foemen's shot, that the garrison only 
bestow a few bolts on it from interval to interval, as 
if rather to disquiet than effectually to injure them." 

"Our friends," said Wilfred, "will surely not 
abandon an enterprize so gloriously begun and so 
happily attained. — O no ! I will put my faith in the 
good knight whose axe hath rent heart-of-oak and 
bars of iron. — Singular," he again muttered to him- 
self, " if there be two who can do a deed of such 
derring-do /* — a fetterlock, and a shacklebolt on a 
field-sable — what may that mean? — seest thou nought 
else, Rebecca, by which the Black Knight may be 
distinguished ? " 

" Nothing," said the Jewess ; " all about him is 
black as the wing of the night raven. Nothing can 
1 spy that can mark him farther — ^but having once 

* Derring-do — desperate courage. 
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seen him put forth his strength in battle, methinks I 
could know him again among a thousand warriors. 
He rushes to the fray as if he were summoned to a 
banquet. There is more than mere strength, there 
seems as if the whole soul and spirit of the champion 
were given to every blow which he deals upon his 
enemies. God assoilzie him of the sin of bloodshed I 
— it is fearful, yet magnificent, to behold how the 
arm and heart of one man can triumph over hun- 
dreds." 

" Rebecca," said Ivanhoe, " thou hast painted a 
hero ; surely they rest but to refresh their force, or 
to provide the means of crossing the moat — ^Under 
such a leader as thou hast spoken this knight to be, 
there are no craven fears, no cold-blooded delays, no 
yielding up a gallant empnze, since the dif&culties 
which render it arduous render it also glorious. I 
swear by the honour of my house — I vow by the name 
of my bright lady-love, I would endure ten years' 
captivity to fight one day by that good knight's side 
in such a quarrel as this ! " 

"Alas!" said Rebecca, leaving her station at the 
window, and approaching the couch of the wounded 
knight, "this impatient yearning after action — ^this 
struggling with and repining at your present weak- 
ness, will not fail to injure your returning health — 
How couldst thou hope to inflict wounds on others 
ere that be healed which thou thyself hast received?" 

"Rebecca," he replied, "thou knowest not how 
impossible it is for one trained to actions of chivalry 
to remain passive as a priest or a woman when they 
are acting deeds of honour around him. The love of 
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battle is the food upon which we live — ^the dust of 
the melee is the breath of our nostrils 1 We live not 
— we wish not to live longer than while we are vic- 
torious and renowned — Such, maiden, are the laws of 
chivalry to which we are sworn, and to which we 
offer all that we hold dear." 

^'Alas!" said the fair Jewess, ^^and what is it, 
valiant knight, save an offering of sacrifice to a demon 
of vain-glory, and a passing through the fire to Mo- 
loch? — ^What remains to you as the prize of all the 
blood you have spilled — of all the travail and pain 
you have endured — of all the tears which your deeds 
have caused, when death hath broken the strong 
man's spear, and overtaken the speed of his war- 
horse?" 

" What remains ?" cried Ivanhoe ; " Glory, maiden, 
glory 1 which gilds our sepulchre and embalms our 
name." 

"Glory?" continued Rebecca: "Alas! is the 
rusted mail which hangs as a hatchment over the 
diampion's dim and mouldering tomb — ^is the defaced 
sculpture of the inscription which the ignorant monk 
can hardly read to the inquiring pilgrim — are these 
sufiSicient rewards for the sacrifice of every kindly 
affection, for a life spent miserably that ye may make 
others miserable ? Or is there such virtue in the rude 
rhymes of a wandering bard, that domestic love, kind- 
ly affection, peace and happiness, are so wildly bar- 
tered, to become the hero of those ballads which 
vagabond minstrels sing to drunken churls over their 
evening ale ?" 

" By the soul of Hereward 1" replied the Enight 

F 
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impatiently, " thou speakest, maiden, of thou knowest 
not what. Thou wouldst quench the pure light of 
chivalry, which alone distinguishes the noble from the 
base, the gentle knight from the churl and the savage ; 
which rates oxir life far, far beneath the pitch of our 
honour ; raises us victorious over pain, toil, and suf- 
fering, and teaches us to fear no evil but disgrace. 
Thou art no Christian, Eebecca ; and to thee are 
tmknown those high feelings which swell the bosom of 
a noble maiden when her lover hath done some deed 
of emprize which sanctions his flame. Chivalry ! — 
why, maiden, she is the nurse of pure and high affec- 
tion — ^the stay of the oppressed, the redresser of griev- 
ances, the cmrb of the power of the tyrant — ^Nobility 
were but an empty name without her, and liberty finds 
the best protection in her lance and her sword." 

^^ I am, indeed," said Eebecca, ^^ sprung from a 
race whose coiurage was distinguished in the defence 
of their own land, but who warred not, even while 
yet a nation, save at the command of the Deity, or in 
defending their country from oppression. The sound 
of the trumpet wakes Judah no longer, and her de- 
spised children are now but the unresisting victims of 
hostile and military oppression. Well hast thou spoken, 
8ir Knight, — until the Grod of Jacob shall raise up for 
his chosen people a second Gideon, or a new Macca- 
beus, it ill beseemeth the Jewish damsel to speak of 
battle or of war." 

The high-minded maiden concluded the argument 
in a tone of sorrow, which deeply expressed her sense 
of the degradation of her people, imbittered perhaps 
by the idea, that Ivanhoe considered her as one not 
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entitled to interfere in a case of honour, and incapable 
of entertaining or expressing sentiments of honour and 
generosity. 

*^ How little he knows this bosom," she said, ^^ to 
imagine that cowardice or meanness of soul must needs 
be its guests, because I have censured the fantastic 
chivalry of the Nazarenes ! Would to Heaven that 
the shedding of mine own blood, drop by drop, could 
redeem the captivity of Judah I Nay, would to God 
it could avail to set free my father, and this his bene- 
factor, from the chains of the oppressor I The proud 
Christian should then see whether the daughter of 
God's chosen people dared not to die as bravely as 
the vainest Nazarene maiden, that boasts her descent 
from some petty chieftain of the rude and fix)zen 
north !" 

She then looked towards the couch of the wounded 
knight. 

" He sleeps," she said ; " nature exhausted by suf- 
ferance and the waste of spirits, his wearied frame 
embraces the first moment of temporary relaxation to 
sink into slumber. Alas ! is it a crime that I should 
look upon him, when it may be for the last time ? — 
When yet but a short space, and those fair features 
will be no longer animated by the bold and buoyant 
spirit which forsakes them not even in sleep ! — ^When 
the nostril shall be distended, the mouth agape, the 
eyes fixed and bloodshot ; and when the proud and 
noble knight may be trodden on by the lowest caitiff 
of this accursed castle, yet stir not when the heel is 
lifted up against him ! — ^And my father I — oh, my 
&ther ! evil is it with his daughter, when his gray 
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hairs are not remembered because of the golden locks 
of youth ! — ^What know I but that these evils are the 
messengers of Jehovah's wrath to the unnatiural child 
who thinks of a stranger's captivity before a parent's ? 
who forgets the desolation of Judah, and looks upon 
the comeliness of a Gentile and a stranger ? — But I 
will tear this folly from my heart, though every fibre 
bleed as I rend it away !" 

She wrapped herself closely in her veil, and sat down 
at a distance from the couch of the wounded knight, 
with her back turned towards it, fortifying, or endea- 
vouring to fortify her mind, not only against the im- 
pending evils from without, but also against those 
treacherous feelings which assailed her from within. 

At this moment the besiegers caught sight of the 
red flag upon the angle of the tower. The good yeo- 
man Locksley was the first who was aware of it, as he 
was hasting to the outwork, impatient to see the pro- 
gress of the assault. 

" Saint George !" he cried, " Merry Saint George 
for England Y — To the charge, bold yeomen ! — ^why 
leave ye the good knight and noble Cedric to storm 
the pass alone ? — make in, mad priest, shew thou canst 
fight for thy rosary, — make in, brave yeomen ! — ^the 
castle is ours, we have friends within — See yonder flag, 
it is the appointed signal — ^Torquilstone is ours ! — 
Think of honomr, think of spoil — One effort, and the 
place is ours !" 

With that he bent his good bow, and sent a shaft 
right through the breast of one of the men-at-arms, 
who, under De Bracy's direction, was loosening a frag- 
ment from one of the battlements to precipitate on the 
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heads of Cedric and the Black Knight. A second 
soldier caught from the hands of the dying man the 
iron crow, with which he heaved at and had loosened 
the stone pinnacle, when, receiving an arrow through 
his head-piece, he dropped from the battlements into 
the moat a dead man. The men-at-arms were daunt- 
ed, for no armour seemed proof against the shot of 
this tremendous archer. 

" Do you give ground, base knaves ! " said De 
Bracy ; ^^ Mount joye^ Saint Denis I — Give me the lever." 

And, snatching it up, he again assailed the loosened 
pinnacle, which was of weight enough, if thrown down, 
not only to have destroyed the remnant of the draw- 
bridge, which sheltered the two foremost assailants, 
but also to have sunk the rude float of planks over 
which they had crossed. All saw the danger, and the 
boldest, even the stout Friar himself, avoided setting 
foot on the raft. Thrice did Locksley bend his shaft 
against De Bracy, and thrice did his arrow bound back 
from the knight's armour of proof. He then began to 
call out, ^* Comrades I friends ! noble Cedric I bear 
back, and let the ruin fall." 

His warning voice was unheard, for the din which 
the knight himself occasioned by his strokes upon the 
postern would have drowned twenty war-trumpets. 
The faithful Gurth indeed sprung forward on the 
planked bridge, to warn Cedric of his impending fate, 
or to share it with him. But his warning would have 
come too late ; the massive pinnacle already tottered, 
and De Bracy, who still heaved at his task, would have 
accomplished it, had not the voice of the Templar 
sounded close in his ear. 
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" All is lost, De Bracy, the castle bums." 

" Thou art mad to say so !" replied the knight. 

" It is all in a light flame on the western side. I 
have striven in vain to extinguish it." 

With the stem coolness which foraoLed the basis of 
his character, Brian de Bois-Guilbert communicated 
this hideous intelligence, which was not so calmly re- 
ceived by his astonished comrade. 

" Saints of Paradise ! " said De Bracy ; " what is to 
be done ? I vow to Saint Nicolas of Limoges a candle- 
stick of pure gold " 

" Spare thy vow," said the Templar, " and mark 
me. Lead thy men down, as if to a sally ; throw the 
postern-gate open — There are but two men who occupy 
the float, fling them into the moat and push across for 
the barbican. I will charge from the main gate, and 
attack the barbican on the outside ; and if we can re- 
gain that post, be assured we shall defend ourselves until 
we are relieved, or at least till they grant us fair 
quarter." 

De Bracy hastily drew his men together, and rushed 
down to the postern-gate, which he caused instantly 
to be thrown open. But scarce was this done ere the 
portentous strength of the Black Knight forced his 
way, inward in despite of De Bracy and his followers. 
Two of the foremost instantly fell, and the rest gave 
way, notwithstanding all their leader's eflbrts to stop 
them. 

" Dogs !" said De Bracy, " will ye let two men win 
our only pass for safety? The castle bums behind 
us, villains ! — let despair give you courage, or let me 
forward, I will cope with this champion myself." 
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And well and chivalrous did De Bracy that day 
maintain the fame he had acquired in the civil wars of 
that dreadful period. The vaulted passage to which 
the postern gave entrance, and in which these two re- 
doubted champions were now fighting hand to hand, 
rung with the furious blows which they dealt each 
other, De Bracy with his sword, the Black Knight 
with his ponderous axe. At length, the Norman re- 
ceived a blow which, though its force was partly parried 
by his shield, for otherwise never more would De Bracy 
have again moved limb, descended yet with such vio- 
lence on his crest, that he measured his length on the 
paved floor. 

"Yield thee, De Bracy,'' said the Black Champion, 
stooping over him, and holding against the bars of his 
helmet the fatal poniard with which the knights de- 
spatched their enemies (and which was called the 
Dagger of Mercy), — " yield thee, Maurice de Bracy, 
rescue or no rescue, or thou art but a dead man." 

" I will not yield," replied De Bracy, faintly, " to 
an unknown conqueror. Tell me thy name, or work 
thy pleasure on me — it shall never be said that Mau- 
rice de Bracy was prisoner to a nameless churl." 

The Black Knight whispered something into the 
ear of the vanquished. 

" I yield me to be true prisoner, rescue or no res- 
cue," answered the Norman, exchanging his tone of 
stem and determined obstinacy for one of deep though 
sullen submission. 

" Go to the barbican," said the victor, in a tone of 
authority, " and there wait my farther orders." 

" Yet first, let me say,'^ said De Bracy, " what it 
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imports thee to know. Wilfired of Ivanlioe is wounded 
and a prisoner, and will perish in the burning castle 
without present help." 

** Wilfred of Ivanhoe !" exclaimed the Black Knight 
" prisoner and perish ! — The life of every man in the 
castle shall answer it if a hair of his head be singed — 
Shew me his chamber I" 

" Ascend yonder winding-stair," said De Bracy ; 
" it leads to his apartment — ^Wilt thou not accept my 
guidance ?" he added, in a submissiye voice. 

" No. To the barbican, and there wait my orders. 
I trust thee not, De Bracy." 

During this combat and the brief conversation 
which ensued, Cedric, at the head of a body of men, 
among whom the Friar was conspicuous, had pushed 
across the bridge as soon as they saw the postern open, 
and drove back the dispirited and despairing followers 
of De Bracy, of whom some asked quarter, some of- 
fered vain resistance, and the greater part fled towards 
the court-yard. De Bracy himself arose from the 
ground, and cast a sorrowfrd glance after his con- 
queror. "He trusts me not," he repeated; "but 
have I deserved his trust? " He then lifted his sword 
from the floor, took ofi'his helmet in token of submis- 
sion, and, going to the barbican, gave up his sword to 
Locksley, whom he met by the way. 

As the fire augmented, symptoms of it became soon 
apparent in the chamber where Ivanhoe was watched 
and tended by the Jewess, Rebecca. He had been 
awakened from his brief slumber by the noise of the 
battle ; and his attendant, who had, at his anxious de- 
sire, again placed herself at the window to watch and 
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report to him the fate of the attack, was for some time 
prevented from observing either, by the increase of 
the smouldering and stifling vapour. At length the 
volumes of smoke which rolled into the apartment — 
the cries for water, which were heard even above the 
din of the battle, made them sensible of the progress 
of this new danger. 

" The castle bums," said Rebecca; " it bums ! — 
What can we do to save ourselves?" 

"Fly, Rebecca, and save thine own life," said 
Ivanhoe, " for no human aid can avail me." 

" I will not fly," answered Rebecca ; " we will bo 
saved or perish together — ^And yet, great God I — ^my 
lather, my father! — ^what will be his fate?" 

At this moment the door of the apartment fiew 
open, and the Templar presented himself, — ^a ghastly 
figure, for his gilded armour was broken and bloody, 
and the plume was partly shorn away, partly burnt 
from his casque. " I have found thee," said he 
to Rebecca ; " thou shalt prove I will keep my 
word to share weal and wo with thee — ^There is but 
one path to safety, I have cut my way through fifty 
dangers to point it to thee — up, and instantly follow 
me." 

"Alone," answered Rebecca, "I will not follow 
thee. If thou wert bom of woman — ^if thou hast but 
a touch of human charity in thee — if thy heart be not 
hard as thy breastplate — save my aged father — save 
this wounded knight ! " 

" A knight," answered the Templar, with his cha- 
racteristic calmness, " a knight, Rebecca, must en- 
counter his fate, whether it meet him in the shape of 
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sword or flame — ^and who recks how or where a Jew 
meets with his ? " 

" Savage warrior,'' said Rebecca, " rather will I 
perish in the flames than accept safety from thee ! " 

" Thou shalt not choose, Rebecca — once didst thou 
foil me, but never mortal did so twice." 

So saying, he seized on the terrified maiden, who 
filled the air with her shrieks, and bore her out of the 
room in his arms in spite of her cries, and without re- 
garding the menaces and defiance which Ivanhoe 
thimdered against him. " Hound of the Temple — 
stain to thine Order — set free the damsel! Traitor of 
Bois-Guilbert, it is Ivanhoe commands thee! — Villain, 
I will have thy heart's blood ! " 

" I had not found thee, Wilfred," said the Black 
Knight, who at that instant entered the apartment, 
"but for thy shouts." 

" If thou be'st true knight," said Wilfred, " think 
not of me — ^pursue yon ravisher — save the Lady 
Rowena — ^look to the noble Cedric!" 

" In their turn," answered he of the fetterlock, 
" but thine is first." 

And seizing upon Ivanhoe, he bore him off with as 
much ease as the Templar had carried off Rebecca, 
rushed with him to the postern, and having there de- 
livered his burden to the care of two yeomen, he 
again entered the castle to assist in the rescue of the 
other prisoners. 

One turret was now in bright flames, which flashed 
out furiously from window and shot-hole. But in 
other parts, the great thickness of the walls and the 
vaulted roofs of the apartments resisted the progress 
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of the flames, and there the rage of man still triumphed, 
as the scarce more dreadful element held mastery else- 
where ; for the besiegers pursued the defenders of the 
castle from chamber to chamber, and satiated in their 
blood the vengeance which had long animated them 
against the soldiers of the tjTant Front-de-Boeuf 



REBECCA THE JEWESS 

TRIED FOR SORCERY. 

The Grand-Master commanded Rebecca to unveil 
herself. Opening her lips for the first time, she re- 
plied patiently, but with dignity, — " That it was not 
the wont of the daughters of her people to uncover 
their faces when alone in an assembly of strangers." 
The sweet tones of her voice, and the softness of her 
reply, impressed on the audience a sentiment of pity 
and sympathy. But Beaumanoir, in whose mind the 
suppression of each feeling of humanity which could 
interfere with his imagined duty, was a virtue of it- 
self, repeated his commands that his victim should be 
unveiled. The guards were about to remove her veil 
accordingly, when she stood up before the Grand- 
Master and said, " Nay, but for the love of your 
own daughters — Alas," she said, recollecting herself, 
" ye have no daughters ! — ^yet for the remembrance 
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of your mothers — ^for the love of your sisters, and of 
female decency, let me not be thus handled in your 
presence ; it suits not a maiden to be disrobed by 
such rude grooms. I will obey you," she added, 
vith an expression of patient sorrow in her voice, 
which had almost melted the heart of Beaumanoir 
himself; " ye are elders among your people, and at 
your command I will shew the features of an ill-fated 
maiden." 

She withdrew her veil, and looked on them with a 
countenance in which bashfulness contended with dig- 
nity. Her exceeding beauty excited a murmur of 
surprise, and the younger knights told each other 
with their eyes, in silent correspondence, that Brian's 
best apology was in the power of her real charms 
rather than of her imaginary witchcraft. 

The circumstances of their evidence would have 
been, in modem days, divided into two classes — 
those which were immaterial, and those which were 
actually and physically impossible. But both were, 
in those ignorant and superstitious times, easily credited 
as proofs of guilt. — ^The first class set forth, that 
Rebecca was heard to mutter to herself in an unknown 
tongije — that the songs she sung by fits were of a 
strangely sweet sound, which made the ears of the 
hearer tingle, and his heart throb — that she spoke at 
times to herself, and seemed to look upward for a 
reply — ^that her garments were of a strange and 
mystic form, unlike those of women of good repute — 
that she had rings impressed with cabalistical devices, 
and that strange characters were broidered on her 
veil. 
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All these circumstances, so natural and so trivial, 
were gravely listened to as proofs, or, at least, as 
affording strong suspicions that Rebecca had unlawful 
correspondence with mystical powers. 

Less than one-half of this weighty evidence would 
have been sufficient to convict any old woman, poor 
and ugly, even though she had not been a Jewess. 
United with that fatal circumstance, the body of proof 
was too weighty for Rebecca's youth, though combined 
with the most exquisite beauty. 

The Grand Master had collected the suffirages, and 
now in a solemn tone demanded of Rebecca what she 
had to say against the sentence of condemnation which 
he was about to pronounce. 

" To invoke your pity," said the lovely Jewess, with 
a voice tremulous with emotion, " would, I am aware, 
be as useless as I should hold it mean. To state that 
to relieve the sick and wounded of another religion 
cannot be displeasing to the acknowledged Foimder of 
both our faiths, were also imavailing ; to plead that 
many things which these men (whom may Heaven par- 
don !) have spoken against me are impossible, would avail 
me but little, since you believe in their possibility ; 
and still less would it advantage me to explain, that 
the peculiarities of my dress, language, and man- 
ners, are those of my people — I had wellnigh said of 
my country, but, alas ! we have no country. Nor will 
I even vindicate myself at the expense of my oppressor, 
who stands there listening to the fictions and surmises 
which seem to convert the tyrant into the victim. — 
€rod be judge between him and me 1 but rather would 
I submit to ten such deaths as your pleasure may de- 
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nounce against me than listen to the suit which that 
man of Belial has urged upon me — ^friendless, defence- 
less, and his prisoner. But he is of your own fjEuth, 
and his lightest affirmance would weigh down the most 
solemn protestations of the distressed Jewess. I will 
not therefore return to himself the charge brought 
Against me — ^but to himself — Yes, Brian de Bois- 
Guilbert, to thyself I appeal, whether these accusa- 
tions are not false ? as monstrous and calumnious as 
they are deadly ?" 

There was a pause ; all eyes turned to Brian de 
Bois-Guilbert. He was silent. 

" Speak," she said, " if thou art a man — ^if thou art 
a Christian, speak I — ^I conjure thee, by the habit 
which thou dost wear, by the name thou dost inherit 
— ^by the knighthood thou dost vaunt — ^by the honour 
of thy mother — ^by the tomb and the bones of thy 
father — ^I conjure thee to say, are these things true?" 

" Answer her, brother," said the Grand Master, 
" if the Enemy with whom thou dost wrestle will give 
thee power." 

In fact, Bois-Guilbert seemed agitated by contend- 
ing passions, which almost convulsed his features, and 
it was with a constrained voice that at last he replied, 
looking to Eebecca — " The scroll ! — ^the scroll !" 

(( Ay," said Beaumanoir, *' this is indeed testimony ! 
The victim of her witcheries can only name the fatal 
scroll, the spell inscribed on which is, doubtless, the 
cause of his silence." 

But Rebecca put another interpretation on the words 
extorted as it were from Bois-Guilbert, and glancing 
her eye upon the slip of parchment which she con- 
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tinued to hold in her hand, she read written thereupon 
in the Arabian character, Demand a Champion! The 
murmuring commentary which ran through the assem- 
bly at the strange reply of Bois-Guilbert gave Rebecca 
leisure to examine and instantly to destroy the scroll 
imobserved. When the whisper had ceased, the 
Grand Master spoke. 

'^ Rebecca, thou canst derive no benefit from the 
evidence of this unhappy knight, for whom, as we well 
perceive, the Enemy is yet too powerful. Hast thou 
aught else to say?*^ 

" There is yet one chance of life left to me," said 
Rebecca, " even by your own fierce laws. Life has 
been miserable — ^niiserable, at least, of late — ^but I 
will not cast away the gift of God, while he affords me 
the means of defending it. I deny this charge — ^I 
maintain my innocence, and I declare the falsehood 
of this accusation — I challenge the privilege of trial 
by combat, and will appear by my champion." 

" And who, Rebecca," replied the Grand Master, 
"will lay lance in rest for a sorceress? who will be the 
champion of a Jewess ? " 

" God will raise me up a champion," said Rebecca 
— " it cannot be that in merry England — the hospi- 
table, the generous, the free — ^where so many are ready 
to peril their lives for honour, there will not be found 
one to fight for justice. But it is enough that I chal- 
lenge the trial by combat — ^there lies my gage." 

She took her embroidered glove from her hand, 
and flung it down before the Grand Master with an 
air of mingled simplicity and dignity, which excited 
universal surprise and admiration. 
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Even Lucas Beaumanoir himself was affected by the 
mien and appearance of Kebecca. He was not origi- 
nally a cruel, or even a severe man ; but with passions 
by nature cold, and with a high, though mistaken, 
sense of duty, his heart had been gradually hardened 
by the ascetic life which he pursued, the supreme power 
which he enjoyed, and the supposed necessity of sub- 
duing infidelity, and eradicating heresy, which he con- 
ceived peculiarly incumbent on him. His features 
relaxed in their usual severity as he gazed upon the 
beautiful creature before him, alone, imMended, and 
defending herself with so much spirit and courage. He 
crossed himself twice, as doubting whence arose the 
unwonted softening of a heart, which on such occasions 
used to resemble in hardness the steel of his sword. 
At length he spoke. 

" Damsel," he said, " if the pity I feel for thee 
arise from any practice thine evil arts have made on 
me, great is thy guilt. But I rather judge it the 
kinder feelings of nature, which grieves that so goodty 
a form should be a vessel of perdition. Repent, my 
daughter — confess thy witchcrafts — ^tum thee from 
thine evil faith— embrace this holy emblem, and all 
shall yet be well with thee here and hereafter. In 
some sisterhood of the strictest order shalt thou have 
time for prayer and fitting penance, and that repen- 
tance not to be repented of. This do and live — ^what 
has the law of Mosed done for thee that thou should- 
estdieforit?" 

" It was the law of my fathers," said Rebecca; 
^' it was delivered in thunders and in storms upon 
the mountain of Sinai, in cloud and in fire. This, if 
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ye are Christiang, ye believe — ^it is, you say, recalled; 
but so my teachers have not taught me" 

"Let our chaplain," said Beaumanoir, "stand 
forth, and tell this obstinate infidel " 

" Foi^ve the interruption," said Rebecca, meekly; 
" I am a maiden, unskilled to dispute for my religion, 
but I can die for it, if it be God^s will. — Let me 
pray your answer to my demand of a champion. * 

" Give me her glove," said Beaumanoir. " This 
is indeed," he continued, as he looked at the flimsy 
texture and slender fingers, " a slight and frail gage 
for a purpose so deadly! — Seest thou, Rebecca, as 
this thin and light glove of thine is to one of our 
heavy steel gauntlets, so is thy cause to that of the 
Temple, for it is our Order which thou hast defied." 

" Cast my innocence into the scale," answered Re- 
becca, " and the glove of silk shall outweigh the glove 
of iron." 

" Then thou dost persist in thy refusal to confess 
thy guilt, and in that bold challenge which thou hast 
made?" 

" I do persist, noble sir," answered Rebecca. 

" So be it tiien, in tiie name of Heaven," said the 
Grand Master ; " and may God shew the right!" 

" It is our charge to thee, brother," he continued, 
addresfflng himself to Bois-Guilbert, " that thou do 
thy battle manfully, nothing doubting tiiat the good 
cause shall triumph. — ^And do thou, Rebecca, attend, 
that we as^gn thee the third day from the present to 
find a champion." 

" That is but brief space," answered Rebecca, "for 
a stranger, who is also of another faith, to find one 
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who will do battle, wagering life and honour for her 
cause, against a knight who is called an approved 
soldier." 

"We may not extend it," answered the Grand 
Master; " the field must be foughten in our own pre- 
sence, and divers wdghty causes call us on the fourth 
day from hence." 

" God's will be done!" said Rebecca; "I put my 
trust in Him, to whom an instant is as effectual to 
save as a whole age." 

" Thou hast spoken well, damsel," said the Grand 
Master ; " but well know we who can array himself 
like an angel of light. It remains but to name a fit- 
ting place of combat, and, if it so hap, abo of execu- 
tion. — Where is the Preceptor of this house?" 

Albert Malvoisin, still holding Rebecca's glove in 
his hand, was speaking to Bois-Guilbert very earnest- 
ly, but in a low voice. 

" Hew !" said the Grand Master, " will he not re- 
ceive the gage ?" 

" He will — ^he doth, most Reverend Father," said 
Malvoisin, slipping the glove under his own mantle. 
" And for the place of combat, I hold the fittest to be 
the lists of Saint George belonging to this Preceptory, 
and used by us for military exercise." 

" It is well," said the Grand Master. — " Rebecca, 
in those lists shalt thou produce thy champion ; and 
if thou failest to do so, or if thy champion shall be 
discomfited by the judgment of God, thou shalt then 
die the deatii of a sorceress, according to doom. 
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ATTEMPTS OF EDWARD THE FIRST 

TO SUBJUGATE SCOTLAND. 

Chaucer observes, " that there is no guise so new 
that it has not been old," and those may be probably 
of the same opinion who compare the crafty devices 
of Edward when eager for the throne of Scotland, with 
the vows of finendship to the Spanish royal family 
paraded on a memorable occasion by the late Emperor 
of France. Nor are the causes, owing to which these 
powerful and ambitious men fell short of their pur- 
pose, when they appeared most secure of it, without 
more than one point of coincidence. First, success, 
and the self-opinion attendant upon it, had elevated 
both Plantagenet and Napoleon above consideration 
of the extensive tasks which their ambition had cut 
out for them ; and as the latter might, in all likeli-^ 
hood, have achieved the conquest of Spain had he 
not been called back to Austria and afterwards to 
Russia, so Edward would, it is scarcely to be doubted, 
have completed the subjugation of Scotland but for 
the necessity of carrying his arms into France. Se- 
condly, neither the one nor the other of these haughty 
sovereigns calculated justly or truly upon the energj- 
with which a free and high-spirited people will turn 
on their oppressors, or what degree of misery they 
will be willing to endure rather than yield in a struggle 
80 holy. Thirdly, in either case, the Almighty armed 
in the cause of suffering freedom one of those men 
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of rare talent who determine the fate of nations ; nor, 
though fortunate in a much more extensive scale of 
exertion, will the character of the English general be 
injured by comparing it to that of the Scottish king. 

The first champion of Scottish freedom was, indeed, 
of a different and somewhat ruder moulding. He was 
that Sir William Wallace of whom history can say 
little, and tradition can never be silent. 

This formidable hero was placed by his countrymen 
at the head of an insurrection which swept Scotland, 
defeated King Edward^s delegates, and regained al- 
most all the national fortresses. But, though almost 
adored by the people, he could not maintain his inte- 
rest among the nobility ; they were arrogant and 
jealous, and the champion of Scotland was irascible, 
and intolerant of restraint and contradiction. In war 
he was merciless and cruel, witness the description 
by Henry the minstrel, — ^who, though he exaggerates 
and adds to his adventures, seems to have had a just 
•idea of his character,— of his burning the church of 
Dimottar, built upon those sea-girdled rocks where 
the castle of the same name now stands. The pas- 
sage is not without poetical merit : — 

" Wallace on fire gard * set all hastily, 
Burnt up the court, and all that was therein, 
Atourf the rock the lave^ run with great din, 
Some hung on craggs right dolefully to die. 
Some leapt, some fell, some fluttered in the sea ; 
No southern on life was left without that hold. 
And them within they burned to ashes cold. 

• Caused. f Arouud. t The rest 
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When this was done, fele * fell on knees soon, 
At the bishop asked absolution. 
Wallace said, laughing — * I forgive ye all ; 
Are ye war-men — ^repent ye for so small ? 
They rued not us in the town of Ayr, 
Our brave barons when that they hanged there.* " — 

Wallace, book vii. 

Edward inarched to victory and vengeance. He 
engaged Wallace at Falkirk, where the nobility, or 
such of them as with their followers composed the 
Scottish line of cavalry, left the field without fighting, 
and abandoned the infantry, who fought with even 
more than wonted obstinacy, to the fiiry of the English. 
Wallace, after the loss of this battle, retired from the 
office of guardian of the kingdom. After an honour- 
able but ineffectual resistance on the part of Sir John 
Comyn and Sir Simon Eraser, the nobles and wealthier 
part of the gentry submitted to the conqueror. Wal- 
lace alone, who never would accept the slightest boon 
at the hands of Edward^s lieutenants, or consent to 
truce or parley of any sort, was still in obscure but 
constant opposition to the southron. He was, at length, 
betrayed, taken, and executed. f 

* Many ; German, vieL 

f " Stow gives the following curious account of the trial 
and execution of this celebrated patriot : — ' William Wallace, 
who had oft-times set Scotland in great trouble, was taken 
and brought to London, with great numbers of men and 
women wondering upon him. He was lodged in the house 
of William Delect, a citizen of London, in Fenchurch Street. 
On the morrow, being the eve of St Bartholomew, he was 
brought on horseback to Westminster. John Legrave and 
Geffrey, knights, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of Lon- 
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The people of Scotland had been compelled to sub- 
mission ; but it is probable that, even whilst serving 
under these engagements, they designed the evasion 
and breach of their oaths to Edward. The conqueror, 
on the other hand, did his best to draw close these 
fragile bonds of allegiance, and strengthen them by the 
rules of civil polity. Since the reign of Canmore, the 
feudal system had been gradually making its way into 
Scotland. To the great vassals it was recommended 
by the dear and concise form in which it placed their 
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accompanying him ; and in the great hall at Westminster, 
he being placed on the south bench, crowned with laurel^ for 
that he had said in times past that he ought to bear a crown 
in that hall, as it was commonly reported ; and being ap- 
peached for a traitor by Sir Peter MaloriC; the king's justice, 
he answered that he was never traitor to the King of Eng- 
land ; but for other things whereof he was accused, he con- 
fessed them ; and was after headed and quartered.' — StoWy 
Chr, p. 209. There is something singularly doubtful about 
the mode in which Wallace was taken. That he was be- 
trayed to the English is indubitable; and popular fame 
charges Sir John Menteith with the indehble infamy. 
* Accursed,' says Arnold Blair, ' be the day of nativity of 
John de Menteith, and may his name be struck out of the 
book of life.' But John de Menteith was all along a zealous 
favourer of the English interest, and was governor of Dum- 
barton Castle by commission from Edward the First ; and 
therefore, as the accurate Lord Hailes has observed, could 
not be the friend and confidant of Wallace, as tradition states 
him to be. The truth seems to be, that Menteith, thoroughly 
engaged in the English interest, pursued Wallace closely, 
and made him prisoner through the treachery of an attendant, 
whom Peter Langtoft calls Jack Short." — Notes to Lord of 
the Isles, 
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righi; of possession ; and to kings it was acceptable on 
account of the flattering doctrine on which it rested, 
— ^that all the land of the kingdom belonged originally 
to the crown, and was only to be inherited as holding 
more or less directly of the sovereign, and as revert- 
ing to him in case of any act of disobedience. It was 
the policy of Edward to introduce this system into 
Scotland to the exclusion of all others ; so that whilst 
the natives, on the one hand, were subjected to laws 
similar to those of England, they should be, on the 
other, deprived of those ancient customs which pre- 
served the memory of their independence. 

While Edward was preparing for the future legis- 
lation of Scotland, in a manner calculated to unite the 
people with those of England, the hopes of the Scots 
had again found a leader, of a character more formid- 
able than had yet arisen. Robert Bruce, the young 
Earl of Carrick (grandson of him who had been a 
competitor for the crown), had, during the civil wars 
previous to 1305, repeatedly changed sides from the 
patriots to the English invaders, with a versatility 
more wavering than any person of the period. In 
that memorable year Le had the rashness or misfortune 
to stab Sir John Comyn, a nobleman of the highest 
rank, before the altar of the Dominican church of 
Dumfries ; and a sense of the desperate state to which 
he had thus reduced himself, raised him from the con- 
dition of a sacrilegious homicide to that of the candi- 
date for the crown, which was his rightftd inheritance, 
and of a patriot labouring for the freedom of his 
country. His forces, when compared to those which 
assailed him, were like a drop of water in the ocean, 
and his complicated misfortunes of defeat, exile, death 
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of some friends, and desertion of others, Iiis own per- 
sonal sufferings, and the courage with which he en- 
dured them, shewed how soon the approach of adver- 
nty had ripened the versatile and selfish Earl of Car- 
rick into a wise, sagadous, and undaunted monarch. 

Even while the life of the great Plantagenet was 
still twinkling like a taper in the socket, he had the 
mortification to learn that Bruce — ^having wearied out 
the spite of fortune, or undergone the penance decreed 
by Heaven for the mispent yeais of his youth, and for 
the deed of blood which opened his high career, — 
had returned in triumph to Scotland, and gained 
friends and followers on every side. The monarch 
hastened to reassure himself of the object of so many 
years^ ambition, so often lost when it seemed on the 
point of being gained ; and he died as he came in 
sight of the obstinate land of mountains which, after 
all his attempts to enslave them, lay yet before him 
free and unsubdued. 



PERILS AND WANDERINGS OF 

ROBERT BRUCE. 

A VERT curious and romantic tale is told by Bar- 
bour upon this subject, which may be abridged as 
follows : — 

When Bruce had again got footing in Scotland in 
the spring of 1306, he continued to be in a very weak 
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and precarious condition, gaining, indeed, occasional 
advantages, but obliged to fly before his enemies 
whenever they assembled in force. Upon one oc- 
casion, while he was lying with a small party in the 
wilds of Cumnock in Ayrshire, Aymer de Valence, 
Earl of Pembroke, with his inveterate foe John of 
Lorn, came against him suddenly with eight hundred 
Highlanders, besides a large body of men-at-arms. 
They brought with them a slough-dog or bloodhound, 
which, some say, had been once a favourite with the 
Bruce himself, and therefore was least likely to lose 
the trace. 

Bruce, whose force was under four hundred men, 
continued to make head against the cavalry till the 
men of Lorn had nearly cut offhis retreat. Perceiv- 
ing the danger of his situation, he acted as the cele- 
brated and ill-requited Mina is said to have done in 
similar circumstances. He divided his force into three 
parts, appointed a place of rendezvous, and command- 
ed them to retreat by different routes. But when 
John of Lorn arrived at the spot where they divided, 
he caused the hound to be put upon the trace, which 
immediately directed him to the pursuit of that party 
which Bruce headed. This, therefore, Lorn pursued 
with his whole force, paying no attention to the others. 
The king again subdivided his small body into three 
parts, and with the same result, for the pursuers at- 
tached themselves exclusively to that which he led in 
person. He then caused his followers to disperse, 
and retained only his foster-brother in his company. 
The slough-dog followed the trace, and neglecting the 
others, attached himself and his attendants to the pur- 
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suit of the king. Lorn became convinced that his 
enemy was nearly in his power, and detached five of 
his most active attendants to follow him, and interrupt 
his flight. They did so with all the agility of moun- 
taineers. " What aid wilt thou make?" said Bruce 
to his single attendant, when he saw the five men gain 
ground on him. " The best I can," replied his foster- 
brother. " Then," said Bruce, " here I make my 
stand." The five pursuers came up fast. The king 
took three to himself, leaving the other two to his foster- 
brother. He slew the first who encountered him ; 
but observing his foster-brother hard pressed, he sprung 
to his assistance, and despatched one of his assailants. 
Leaving him to deal with the survivor, he returned upon 
the other two, both of whom he slew before his foster- 
brother had despatched his single antagonist. When 
this hard encounter was over, with a courtesy which in 
the whole work marks Bruce's character, he thanked 
his foster-brother for his aid. " It likes you to say so," 
answered his follower ; " but you yourself slew four of 
the five." — "True," said the king, "but only because 
I had better opportunity than you. They were not 
apprehensive of me when they saw me encounter three, 
so I had a moment^s time to spring to thy aid, and to 
return equally unexpectedly upon my own opponents." 
In the meanwhile Lom's party approached rapidly, 
and the king and his foster-brother betook themselves 
to a neighbouring wood. Here they sat down, for 
Bruce was exhausted by fatigue, until the cry of the 
slough-hound came so near that his foster-brother en- 
treated Bruce to provide for his safety by retreating 
further. " I have heard," answered the king, " that 
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whosoever will wade a bow-shot length down a run- 
ning stream, shall make the slough-hound lose scent. 
Let us try the experiment, for were yon devilish 
hound silenced, I should care little for the rest." 

Lorn in the meanwhile advanced, and found the 
bodies of his slain vassals, over whom he made his 
moan, and threatened the most deadly vengeance. 
Then he followed the hound to the side of the brook, 
down which the king had waded a great way. Here 
the hound was at fault, and John of Lorn, afler long 
attempting in vain to recover Bruce's trace, relin- 
quished the pursuit. 

Robert Bruce, after his defeat at Methven, being 
hard pressed by the English, endeavoured, with the 
dispirited remnant of his followers, to escape from 
Breadalbane and the mountains of Perthshire into the 
Argyleshire Highlands. But he was encountered and 
repulsed, after a very severe engagement, by the 
Lord of Lorn. ♦Brace's personal strength and cou- 
rage were never displayed to greater advantage than 
in this conflict. There is a tradition in the family of 
the Mac-Dougals of Lorn, that their chieftain engaged 
in personal battle with Bruce himself, while the latter 
was employed in protecting the retreat of his men ; 
that Mac-Dougal was struck down by the king, whose 
strength of body was equal to his vigour of mind,, and 
would have been slain on the spot had not two of 
Lorn's vassals, a father and son, whom tradition terms 
Mac-Keoch, rescued him, by seizing the mantle of 
the monarch, and dragging him from above his ad- 
versary. Brace rid himself of these foes by two 
blows of his redoubted battle-axe, but was so closely 
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pressed hj the other followers of Lorn, that he was 
forced to abandon the mantle, and brooch which fas- 
tened it, clasped in the dying grasp of the Mac- 
Keochs. A studded brooch, said to have been that 
which King Robert lost upon this occasion, was long 
preserved in the family of Mac-Dougal, and was lost 
in a fire which consumed their temporary residence. 

The metrical history of Barbour throws an air of 
credibility upon the tradition, although it does not 
entirely coincide either in the names or number of the 
vassab by whom Bruce was assailed, and makes no 
mention of the personal danger of Lorn, or of the 
loss of Bruce^s mantle. The last circumstance, in- 
deed, might be warrantably omitted. 

According to Barbour, the King, with his handful 
of followers, not amounting probably to three hun- 
dred men, encountered Lorn with about a thousand 
Argyleshire men, in Glen-Dochart, at the head of 
Breadalbane, near Teyndrum. The place of action 
is still called Dairy, or the Eing^s Field. The field 
of battle was unfinvourable to Bruce^s adherents, who 
were chiefly men-at-arms. Many of the horses were 
slain by the long pole-axes, of which the Argyleshire 
Scottish had learned the use fix)m the Norwegians. 
At length Bruce commanded a retreat up a narrow 
and difiSicult pass, he himself bringing up the rear, 
and repeatedly turning and driving back the more 
venturous assailants. Lorn, observing the skill and 
valour used by his enemy in protecting the retreat of 
his followers, ^^ Methinks, Murthokson," said he, ad- 
dressing one of his followers, " he resembles Gol Mak- 
mom, protectmg his followers firom Fingal." 
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Two brothers, the strongest among Lom^s follow- 
ers, whose names Barbour calls Mackyn-Drosser 
(interpreted Durward, or Forterson), resolved to lid 
their chief of this formidable foe. A third person 
associated himself with them for this purpose. They 
watched their opportunity until Bruce^s party had en- 
tered a pass between a lake (Loch Dochart probably) 
and a precipice, where the King, who was the last of 
the party, had scarce room to manage his steed. 
Here his three foes sprung upon him at once. One 
seized his bridle, but received a wound which hewed 
off his arm; a second grasped Bruce by the stirrup 
and leg, and endeavoured to dismount him, but the 
King, putting spurs to his horse, threw him down, 
still holding by the stirrup. The third, taking ad- 
vantage of an acclivity, sprung up behind him upon 
his horse. Bruce, however, whose personal strength 
is uniformly mentioned as exceeding that of most 
men, extricated himself from his grasp, threw him to 
the ground, and deft his skull with his sword. By 
similar exertion he drew the stirrup from his grasp 
whom he had overthrown, and killed him also with 
his sword as he lay among the horse^s feet. The 
story seems romantic, but this was the age of romantic 
exploit; and it must be remembered that Bruce was 
armed cap-a-pie, and the assailants were half-dad 
mountaineers. Barbour adds the following circum- 
stance, highly characteristic of the sentiments of chi- 
valry. Mac-Naughton, a Baron of Cowal, pointed 
out to the Lord of Lorn the deeds of valour which 
Bruce performed in this memorable retreat, with the 
highest expressions of admiration. ^* It seems to give 
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thee pleasure," said Lorn, ^^ that he makes such havoc 
among our friends." — " Not so, by my faith," replied 
Mac-Naughton ; " but be he friend or foe who achieves 
high deeds of chivaby, men should bear faithful wit- 
ness to his valour ; and never have I heard of one, 
who, by his knightly feats, has extricated himself from 
such dangers as have this day surrounded Bruce." 

Bruce, like other heroes, observed omens, and one 
is recorded by tradition. After he had retreated to 
one of the miserable places of shelter, in which he 
could venture to take some repose after his disasters, 
he lay stretched upon a handftil of straw, and aban- 
doned himself to his melancholy meditations. He 
had now been defeated four times, and was upon the 
point of resolving to abandon all hopes of further op- 
position to his fate, and to go to the Holy Land. It 
chanced, his eye, while he was thus pondering, was 
attracted by the exertions of a spider, who, in order 
to fix his web, endeavoured to swing himself from one 
beam to another above his head. Involuntarily he 
became interested in the pertinacity with which the 
insect renewed his exertions, after failing six times ; 
and it occurred to him that he would decide his own 
course according to the success or failure of the spider. 
At the seventh effort the insect gained his object ; 
and Bruce, in like manner, persevered and carried his 
own. Hence it has been held unlucky or ungrateful, 
or both, in one of the name of Bruce to kill a spider. 
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THE GOOD LORD JAMES OF DOUGLAS. 

The " good Lord James of Douglas," during these 
commotions, often took from the English his own castle 
of Douglas, but being unable to garrison it, con- 
tented himself with destroying the fortifications, and 
retiring into the mountains. As a reward to his pa- 
triotism, it is said to have been prophesied, that how 
often soever Douglas Castle should be destroyed, it 
should always again rise more magnificent from its 
ruins. Upon one of these occasions he used fearftd 
cruelty, causing all the store of provisions which the 
English had laid up in his castle to be heaped together, 
bursting the wine and beer casks among the wheat and 
flour, slaughtering the cattle upon the same spot, and 
upon the top of the whole cutting the throats of the 
English prisoners. This pleasantry of the " good Lord 
James'' is commemorated under the name of the 
Douglas' Larder, A more pleasing tale of chivalry 
is recorded by Godscroft : — " By this means, and such 
other exploits, he so affrighted the enemy, that it was 
counted a matter of great jeopardie to keep this castle, 
which began to be called the adventurous (or hazard- 
ous) Cattle of Douglas ; whereupon Sir John Walton 
being in suit of an English lady, she wrote to him, 
that when he had kept the adventurous Castle of 
Douglas seven years, then he might think himself 
worthy to be a suitor to her. Upon this occasion Walton 
took upon him the keeping of it, and succeeded to 
Thruswall, but he ran the same fortune with the rest 
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that were before him. For Sir James having first 
dressed an ambuscado near unto the place, he made 
fourteen of his men take so many sacks and fill them 
"With grass, as though it had been com, which they 
carried in the way to Lanark, the chief market-town 
in that county : so hoping to draw forth the captain 
by that bait, and either to take him or the castle, or 
both. !N'either was this expectation frustrated, for 
the captain did bite, and came forth to have taken 
this victual (as he supposed.^ But ere he could reach 
these carriers. Sir James, with his company, had gotten 
between the castle and him ; and these disguised 
carriers, seeing the captain following afler them, did 
quickly cast off their sacks, mounted themselves on 
horseback, and met the captain with a sharp encounter, 
being so much the more amazed, as it was unlooked 
for ; wherefore, when he saw these carriers metamor- 
phosed into warriors, and ready to assault him, fear- 
ing that which was, that there was some train laid for 
them, he turned about to have retired to his castle, 
but there he also met with his enemies; between 
which two companies he and his whole followers were 
slain, so that none escaped : the captain afterwards 
being searched, they found (as it is reported) his 
mistresses letter about him.^^ 

Roxburgh was then [1313] a very large castle, 
dtoated near where two fiine rivers, the Tweed and the 
Teviot, join each other. Being within five or six 
miles of England, the English were extremely desir- 
ous of retaining it, and the Scots equally eager to 
obtun possession of it. 

It was upon the night of what is called Shrovetide^ 
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a holiday which Roman Catholics paid great respect 
to, and solemnized with much gaiety and feasting. 
Most of the garrison of Roxburgh Castle were drink- 
ing and carousing, but still they had set watches on 
the battlements of the castle in case of any sudden at- 
tack ; for, as the Scots had succeeded in so many en- 
terprises of the kind, and as Douglas was known to be 
in the neighbourhood, they conceived themselves ob- 
liged to keep a very strict guard. 

An Englishwoman, the wife of one of the officers, 
was sitting on the battlements with her child in her 
arms ; and looking out on the fields below, she saw 
some black objects, like a herd of cattle, straggling 
near the foot of the wall, and approaching the ditch 
or moat of the castle. She pointed them out to the 
sentinel, and asked him what they were. — " Pooh, 
pooh," said the soldier, "it is farmer such a one's 
cattle" (naming a man whose farm lay near to the 
castle) ; " the good man is keeping a jolly Shrove- 
tide, and has forgot to shut up his bullocks in their 
yard ; but if the Douglas come across them before 
morning, he is likely to rue his negligence." These 
creeping objects which they saw from the castle 
wall were no real cattle, but Douglas himself and his 
soldiers, who had put black cloaks above their armour, 
and were creeping about on hands and feet, in order, 
without being observed, to get so near to the foot 
of the castle wall as to be able to set ladders to 
it. The poor woman, who knew nothing of this, sat 
quietly on the wall, and began to sing to her child. 
The name of Douglas had become so terrible to 
the English, that the women used to frighten their 
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diildren with it, and say to them when they behaved 
ill, that they ^^ would make the Black Douglas take 
them/* And this soldier^s wife was singing to her 
child— 

** Hush ye, hush ye, little pet ye, 
Hush ye, hush ye, do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye.** 

" You are not so sure of that," said a voice close 
beade her. She felt at the same time a heavy hand, 
with an iron glove, laid on her shoulder, and when 
she looked round, she saw the very Black Douglas she 
had been singing about standing close beside her, a 
tall, swarthy, strong man. At the same time another 
Scotsman was seen ascending the walls near to the 
sentinel. The soldier gave the alarm, and rushed at 
the Scotsman, whose name was Simon Ledehouse, with 
his lance ; but Simon parried the stroke, and closing 
with the sentinel, struck him a deadly blow with his 
dagger. The rest of the Scots followed up to assist 
Douglas and Ledehouse, and the castle was taken. 
Many of the soldiers were put to death, but Douglas 
protected the woman and the child. I daresay she 
made no more songs about the Black Douglas. 
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DOUGLAS AND THE 

HEART OF ROBERT BRUCE.* 

Douglas caused a case of silyer to be made, into 
which he put the Bruce's heart, and wore it around 
his neck by a string of silk and gold. And he set 
forward for the Holy Land with a gallant train of the 
bravest men in Scotland, who, to shew their value and 
sorrow for their brave King Robert Bruce, resolved to 
attend his heart to the city of Jerusalem. It had 
been much better for Scotland if the Douglas and his 
companions had staid at home to defend their own 
country, which was shortly afterwards in great want 
of their assistance. 

Neither did Douglas ever get to ike end of his 
journey. In going to Palestine he landed in l^ain, 
where the Saracen King, or Sultan of Grenada, called 
Osmyn, wa^i invading the realms of Alphonso, the 
Spanish King of Castile. King Alphonso received 
Douglas with great honour and distinction, and people 
came from all parts to see the great soldier, whose 
fame was well known through every part of the 
Christian world. King Alphonso easily persuaded the 
Scottish earl that he would do good service to the 
Christian cause by assisting him to drive back the 

* King Robert Bruce died at Cardross on the 7th of June 
1329, having previously requested that Douglas should carry 
his heart to the Holy Land. 
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Sarax^ens of Grenada, before proceeding on his voyage 
to Jerusalem. Lord Douglas and his followers went 
accordingly to a great battle against Osmyn, and had 
little difficulty in defeating the Saracens who were 
opposed to them. But being ignorant of the mode of 
fighting among the cavalry of the East, the Scots pur- 
sued the chase too far, and the Moors, when they saw 
them scattered and separated fi*om each other, turned 
suddenly back, with a loud cry of Allah iUah AUah ! 
which is their shout of battle, and surrounded such of 
the Scottish knights and squires as had advanced too 
hastily, and were dispersed from each other. 

In this new skirmish, Douglas saw Sir William St 
Clair of Roslyn fighting desperately, surrounded by 
many Moors, who were hewing at him with their 
sabres. " Yonder worthy knight will be slain," 
Douglas said, " unless he have instant help." With 
that he galloped to his rescue, but presently was him- 
self also surrounded by many Moors. When he found 
the enemy press so thick round him as to leave him 
no chance of escaping, the earl took from his neck the 
Bruce^s heart, and speaking to it, as he would have 
done to the king had he been alive, — " Pass first in 
fight," he said, " as thou wert wont to do, and Dou- 
glas wiU follow thee, or die." He then threw the 
king's heart among the enemy, and rushing forward to 
the place where it fell, was there slain. His body was 
found lying above the silver case, as if it had been his 
last object to defend the Bruce's heart. 

This Good Lord James of Douglas was one of the 
best and wisest soldiers that ever drew a sword. He 
was said to have fought in seventy battles, being beaten 
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in thirteen, and victorious in fifty-seven. He was tall, 
strong, and well made, of a swarthy complexion, with 
dark hair, from which he was called the Black Dou- 
glas. He lisped a little in his speech, but in a manner 
which became him very much. Notwithstanding the 
many battles in which he had fought, his face had 
escaped without a wound. A brave Spanish knight at 
the court of King Alphonso, whose face was scarred 
by the marks of Moorish sabres, expressed wonder 
that Douglases countenance should be immarked with 
wounds. Douglas replied modestly, he thanked God, 
who had always enabled his hands to guard and protect 
his face. 

Many of Douglas's followers were slain in the battle 
in which he himself fell. The rest resolved not to 
proceed on their journey to Palestine, but to return to 
Scotland. Since the time of the Good Lord James, 
the Douglasses have carried upon their shields a bloody 
heart, with a crown upon it, in memory of this ex- 
pedition of Lord James to Spain with the Bruce's 
heart. 

Such of the Scottish knights as remained alive re- 
turned to their own country. They brought back the 
heart oi the Bruce, and the bones of the Good Lord 
James. These last were interred in the church of St 
Bride, where Thomas Dickson and Douglas held so 
terrible a Palm Sunday. The Bruce's heart waa bu- 
ried below the high altar in Melrose Abbey. As for 
his body, it was laid in the sepulchre in the midst of 
the church of Dimfermline, under a marble stone. 
But the church becoming afterwards ruinous, and the 
roof falling down with age, the monument was broken 
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to pieces, and nobody could tell where it stood. But 
when they were repairing the church at Dunfermline 
[in 1818], and removing the rubbish, lo! they found 
fragments of the marble tomb of Robert Bruce. Then 
they began to dig farther, thinking to discover the 
body of this celebrated monarch ; and at length they 
came to the skeleton of a tall man, and they knew it 
must be that of King Robert, both as he was known 
to have been buried in a winding sheet of cloth of 
gold, of which many fragments were found about this 
skeleton, and also because the breastbone appeared to 
have been sawed through in order to take out the 
heart. Orders were sent from the King's Court of 
Exchequer to guard the bones carefiilly, until a new 
tomb should be prepared, into which they were laid 
with profound respect. A great many gentlemen and 
ladies attended, and almost all the common people in 
the neighbourhood ; and as the church could not hold 
half the numbers, the people were allowed to pass 
through it, one after another, that each one, the poor- 
est as well as the richest, might see all that remained 
of the great King Robert Bruce, who restored the 
Scottish monarchy. Many people shed tears ; for there 
was the wasted skull which once was the head that 
thought so wisely and boldly for his country's deliver- 
ance ; and there was the dry bone which had once 
been the sturdy arm that killed Sir Henry de Bohun, 
between the two armies, at a single blow, on the even- 
ing before the battle of Bannockbum. 

It is more than five hundred years since the 
body of Bruce was first laid into the tomb; and 
how many many millions of men have died since 
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that time, whose bones could not be recognized, nor 
their names known, any more than those of inferior 
animals! It was a great thing to see that the wis- 
dom, courage, and patriotism of a king could pre- 
serve him for such a long time in the memory of the 
people over whom he once reigned. But it is only 
desirable to be remembered for praiseworthy and 
patriotic actions, such as those of Robert Bruce. It 
would be better for a prince to be forgotten like 
the meanest peasant, than to be recollected for ac- 
tions of tyranny or oppression. 



EDWARD THE BLACK PRINCE 

AT CRESSY AND POITIERS. 

King Edward the Third of England being now 
on ground fitted for engaging the enemy, declared 
his purpose, that he would pursue his retreat no far- 
ther, but fight with Philip of Valois, whatever the 
odds of numbers might be. " This county of Pon- 
thieu was the just heritage of Queen Eleanor, my 
mother," said he; '^Inow challenge it as my own, 
and may Grod defend the right!" 

The place where he made this declaration was 
open ground, called the Forest of Cressy, a name 
which has been made memorable by the events of 
the following day. The army of the English was 
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here drawn up, arranged in three divisions, to await 
the advance of the French. 

In the first was Edward, Prince of Wales, now in 
his sixteenth year, but of strength and courage far be- 
yond his age, and whose brief career has made his- 
torians observe, that few characters have put more 
feats of heroism into the compass of so few years. 
His division amounted to eight thousand men-at- 
arms, four thousand archers, and six thousand 
Welshmen. The full amount of the English army 
was about thirty-six thousand men.* 

The next day was the memorable 26th of August 
1346. Early in the morning the English army arose 
in the same order in which they had lain down to 
rest the evening before. 

The French forces were some time in coming up. 
During this interval, to increase the enthusiasm of 
his soldiers, Edward conferred the honour of knight- 
hood on the Prince of Wales, and a large band of 
noble youths, companions of the heir-apparent, who 
were expected so to behave in the conflict as to win 
their spurs; that is, to shew themselves worthy of the 
distinction they had received, by their admission into 
the order of chivalry, of which the spurs were an 
emblem. 

* " It is said Edward III. had field-pieces at the battle of 
Creasy, and the use of guns is mentioned even earlier. But 
the force of gunpowder was long known and used ere it 
made any material change in the art of war. The long-bow 
continued to he the fftvourite, and it would seem the more 
formidable missile weapon for almost two centuries after guns 
had been used in war." — Essay on Chivalry, 
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On the same morning, King Philip, mustering his 
army at sunrise, led them forth from the town of Ab- 
beville, where they had passed the night, and, with 
more haste than caution, advanced towards the 
English, a distance of between three and four leagues. 

King Philip, hurried forward to battle by the 
want of discipline of his own troops, divided his army 
into three bodies. The first was under the command 
of the King of Bohemia, seconded by Charles of Lux- 
embourg, his son. Emperor-elect of Grermany, and of 
Charles, Earl of Alen9on, the brother of King Philip, 
a brave, but fiery and rash young cavalier. The 
Genoese cross-bowmen, fiifteen thousand in number, 
were all placed in this first division. The French ac- 
counted them a match for the English archers, and 
trusted that their superior discharge in the com- 
mencement of the action would clear the field of these 
formidable forces. They had also more than twenty- 
nine thousand men to support their bowmen. The 
second division was commanded by King Philip him- 
self, with his broad banner displayed, surrounded by 
six thousand men-at-arms, and forty thousand foot. 
The blind old King of Bohemia was afterwards posted 
into this second division, as well as James, the titular 
King of Majorca. Lastly, the rear division of the 
French was led by the Earl of Savoy, with five thou- 
sand lances and twenty thousand foot. 

When the word was given to "begin the battle, 
in the name of God and St Denis!" the Italians an- 
swered by remonstrances, saying, they had more occa- 
sion for rest than to fight that day. This moved the 
resentment of Alen9on, the commander of the division, 
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who said with contempt, ^^ A man has much helpfirom 
these fellows, who thus fail him at the pinch!" The 
order for attack was therefore repeated, and obeyed. 
Some singular appearances in the heavens now 
seemed to announce the great and bloody conflict 
which was about to take place upon the earth. A 
heavy thunder-cloud darkened the sun like an edipee, 
and before the storm burst, a vast number of crows 
and ravens came driving before the tempest, and 
swept over both armies. A short, but severe thun- 
der-storm, with much lightning and heavy rain, sus- 
pended for half an hour the joining of the battle, until 
the weather became fair, and the sun began once more 
to shine out, darting his rays on the backs of the 
English, and in the eyes of the French. 

The Grenoese, now approaching towards the Prince 
of Wales^s division, made a great leap and cry, think- 
ing to daunt the English by the symptoms of instant 
attack ; but King Edward^s archers, who were drawn 
with their ranks crossed after the fashion of a herge^ or 
harrow, so that the shot of the one might support the 
others (like that of the combined squares of musketry 
in modem warfare), remained firm and steady. The 
Glenoese, a second time, advanced forward, leapt and 
cried, without making more impression upon the Eng- 
lish than before ; a third time they advanced, shouted 
and leapt, and then began to use their cross-bows. 
But the English, who seemed only to wait for the actual 
commencement of hostilities, stepped each of them 
one pace forward, and shot their arrows so closely to- 
gether, that it seemed as if it snowed. The volleys of 
the Genoese bolts were returned with this incessant 
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stonn of arrows, and with so much interest, that the 
Italians became miable to keep their gromid. Their 
bow-strings also had been wetted by the late storm, 
while those of the English had been secured in cases 
which they carried for the purpose. Finally, there 
were eight or ten arrows returned, for every cross-bow 
I shaft discharged. All these circumstances of advan- 
tage rendered the Genoese unable to withstand the 
English archers, so that that large body of Italians 
lost heart, and, cutting their strings, or throwing away 
their bows (as an excuse for not continuing the con- 
flict), they rushed back in concision upon the rest of 
the vanguard, and especially upon the men-at-arms, 
by whom they were to have been supported. The con- 
fusion thus occasioned in the French army became inex- 
tricable, 83 the recoil of the cross-bowmen prevented 
the regular advance of the knights and squires. The 
King of France added to the confusion, by calling on 
the cavalry to advance to the charge, without any 
regard to the cross-bowmen, who, now a confused 
multitude of fugitives, lay straight in the way of their, 
advance* " Slay me these poltroons," said he, "since 
thus they do but trouble us ; " and the French men- 
at-arms advanced at full gallop on the unfortunate 
Italians, many of whom were thus trodden down and 
slain by their auxiliaries, while at the same time, the 
ranks of the cavalry were disordered by riding over 
their own bowmen before they could reach the enemy. 
In the meantime, the English archers kept pouring 
their shafts, without an instant's intermission. Many 
of the bravest French knights lay stretched on the 
plain, who might have been made captive with ease ; 
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biit King Edward had strictly forbidden the taking of 
any prisoners during the action, lest the desire of 
securing them should be a temptation to his soldiers 
to quit their ranks. The grooms, therefore, and mere 
camp-followers of the English, had the task of de- 
spatching the fallen with their knives ; and by these 
ignoble hands much noble and knightly blood was 
shed. 

Yet, notwithstanding the loss attending this horrible 
confusion, the courage of Alen9on, and the native 
bravery of the French cavaliers, impelled them still 
forward. A part of them extricated themselves at 
length from the unfortunate Grenoese, and pushed on 
along the line of English archers, by which they suf- 
fered great loss, until at length they arrived on their 
right flank, where the Prince of Wales was placed, 
at the head of his men-at-arms. By these, the French 
were so roughly encountered, that the greater part 
of them were beaten down and slain. But this victory 
was hardly won, before three other squadrons of French 
. and Germans rushed on with such fary in the same 
direction, that they burst an opening for themselves 
through the archers, who had "but imperfect means of 
repelling horse, and dashed furiously up to the place 
where the gallant prince was stationed. The Earl of 
Warwick now became alarmed; for he concluded that 
the standards of the French King and his numerous 
army were following close upon the new comers. In 
this belief, Warwick and Chandos sent to King Ed- 
ward, requesting succour for his valiant son, when 
the following dialogue took place between the King 
and the messengers. 
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"Is my son," said Edward, "dead, wounded, or 
felled to the ground?" 

" Not so, thank God," answered the messengers ; 
" but he needs assistance." 

" Nay, then," said King Edward, " he has no aid 
from me ; let him bear himself like a man, and this 
day shew himself worthy of the knighthood conferred 
on him ; in this battle he must win his own spurs." 

In the mean time, a strong detachment of men-at- 
arms, despatched by the Earls of Arundel and 
Northampton, the commanders of the second division, 
had relieved Prince Edward from his temporary em- 
barrassment. And now the English archers opening 
in the centre, suffered their cavalry to rush forward 
through the interval, and encountered the French 
men-at-arms, who were in total confusion. This was 
augmented by the fierce attack of the English ; and 
the most experienced on the opposite side began to 
despair of the day. The King of France himself 
fought with the greatest valour, was repeatedly 
wounded and dismounted, and would have died pro- 
bably on the field, had not Sir John of Hainault led 
him off by force. Not more than sixty of his gallant 
army remained in attendance upon their sovereign, 
and with these he reached afler nightfall the castle of 
Broye. When the warder demanded what or who 
he was, " I am," said the king, " the fortune of 
France;" — a secret rebuke, perhaps, to those who 
termed him " the Happy," an epithet not very suit- 
able to his present condition, and, as his own example 
shewed, apt to prove inapplicable if conferred before 
death. 
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The King of Majorca is generally said to have 
been among the fallen, and the slaughter among 
prinoes, comits, nobles, and men of rank, was without 
example. But the most remarkable death, among 
those of so many princes, was that of John, king of 
Bohemia, a monarch almost blind with age, and not 
very well qualified, therefore, to mix personally in 
the fight. When all seemed lost, the old man in- 
quired after his son Charles, who was nowhere visible, 
having, in fact, been compelled to fly from the field. 
The father receiving no satisfaction concerning his 
soil fix)m the knights who attended on him, he said to 
them, " Sirs, ye are my knights and good liegemen, 
will ye conduct me so far forward into the battle that 
I may strike one good stroke with my sword ?" 

To satisfy this wish, which his followers looked 
upon as the words of despair, four faithful knights 
agreed to share their master's fate rather than leave 
him to perish alone. These devoted attendants tied 
the old king's bridle-reins to their own, and rushed 
with him into the middle of the fight, where, striking 
more good blows than one, they were all slain, and 
found there the next day, as they had fallen, with 
their horses' reins tied together. 

Thus ended this celebrated battle. There lay upon 
the field of Cressy two kings, eleven high princes, 
eighty bannerets, one thousand two hundred knights, 
and more than thirty thousand private soldiers. 

The meeting of Edward and his son took place by 
torchlight aft^ the battle was over. "Well have you 
won your spurs ! " said the brave king ; "persevere in 
the career which you have opened, and you will be- 
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come the brightest honour of the noble kingdom of 
which you are the worthy heir." 

1356. A period now approaches much celebrated 
in English history. The Prince of Wales, who had 
spent the winter in recruiting his little army at Bour- 
deaux, resolved to sally forth and lay waste the coun- 
try of the enemy as he had done the preceding summer. 
King John, on the other hand, having determined to 
intercept his persevering enemy, assembled a brilliant 
army, in number about fifty thousand men, of which 
there were twenty thousand men-at-arms, headed by 
the king himself and his four sons, and most of the 
princes of the blood, with a large proportion of the 
nobility and gentry of France, few of whom chose to 
stay at home, when called to attend the royal standard 
in such an emergency. Scotland sent him an auxi- 
liary force of two thousand men-at-arms. With this 
overpowering army, the king of France marched into 
Foitou, and came upon the English army so suddenly, as 
to leave its commander no choice of retreat. The Black 
Prince, therefore, determined to fortify himself in the 
best manner he could, and to wait the enemy^s attack. 

His whole force did not amount to more than two 
thousand men-at-arms, four thousand archers, and two 
thousand light infimtry, scarcely the eighth part of 
that which was arrayed against him. The place which 
he selected for his encampment was called the field of 
Maupertuis, near Beaumont, and within two leagues 
of the town of Poitiers, a strong position, where the 
advantages of the ground were such as in some mea- 
sure compensated his numerical inferiority. 

This memorable field formed the summit of a gentle 
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declivity, planted with vineyards, which could only be 
approached by one road of no great breadth, flanked 
by thickets and hedges. To add to the strength of 
the ground, the English had laboured hard at fortify- 
ing it, and covered their ranks with trenches, in addi- 
tion to the trees, bushes, and vineyards, by which it 
was naturally defended. Amidst these nathral and 
artificial defences, and only accessible by this narrow 
and difficult pass, the English troops were drawn up 
on the side of the gentle acclivity, with the admirable 
foresight and judgment which, from his early days, 
had distinguished their princely conunander. 

King John determined that the attack should be 
made on foot. He commanded, therefore, his men- 
at-arms to dismount, cast off their spurs, and cut their 
spears to the length of five feet, in order to do battle 
as infantry. Three hundred men-at-arms alone were 
conmianded to remain mounted, in order that their 
charge might begin the combat, break the archery, and 
make way for the columns of infantry. 

An attempt, however, was made to save the ap- 
proaching effiision of blood, by two churchmen, the 
Cardinal Talleyrand de Perigord, and the Cardinal 
Capoccio, who visited both the French and English 
armies to incline them to peace. The Prince of Wales, 
conscious of the difficulty of his situation, and of his 
great inferiority of forces, was not unwilling to listen 
to honourable terms ; but as the King of France in- 
sisted that Edward and one hundred of his principal 
lords should yield themselves prisoners, the Prince in- 
dignantly rejected this condition as dishonourable, and 
an end was put to the negodation. 
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Early on the following morning (Monday the 19th 
of September 1356), the valiant yoimg Prince of 
Wales reviewed the position of his troops, and briefly 
said to them, " Sirs, be not abashed for the number of 
our enemies ; for victory is not in the multitude of 
people, but where God pleases to grant it. If we 
survive tiiis day's conflict, our honour will be in pro- 
portion to the odds against which we fight ; if we die 
this day, there are men enough in England to revenge 
our fall." 

As the Prince thus addressed his people, the Lord 
Audley came forward, and besought a boon of him. 
** My lord,'' he said, " I have been the true servant 
of your father and of your house ; and out of respect 
for both, I have taken a vow long since, that when I 
should be in any battle where the king your father, or 
any of his sons, should command, I would myself begin 
the battle, or die upon the field. May it please you 
now to permit me to pass to the vanguard, and ac- 
complish my vow ! " 

The Prince willingly granted his desire, saying, 
** Sir James, God give you grace so to bear yourself, 
that you shall be acknowledged the best and foremost 
knight of all this day T* 

The Prince then divided his Uttle army into three, 
drawn up close in the rear of each other, on the slop- 
ing and defensible ground we have described. He 
also placed, apart, a body of men-at-arms, under the 
Captal de Buche, designed to fetch a compass round 
the hill, imobserved, and fall on the rear of the French 
when they should commence the attack. 

The French accordingly began the battle with the 
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three hundred select men-at-arms, whom they had 
caused to remain on horseback, for the service of dis- 
persing the archers, and forcing a passage for the rest 
of the army. These had no sooner entered between 
the hedges, however, than the archers, by whom they 
were lined, commenced their fatal discharge, and the 
horses of the men-at-arms recoiled and turned restive, 
disordering their own ranks, and rendering it impos- 
sible for their masters to perform the orders given to 
them. Sir James Audley, with four squires of un- 
daunted valour, fought in the front of the battle, and 
stopped not to take prisoners, but went straight for- 
ward against all opposition. 

It was in vain that a great body of dismounted men- 
at-arms entered the fatal pass, under two of the French 
marshals, to relieve the mounted spearmen. One of 
these leaders was slain, the other made prisoner ; and 
their troops, driven back, were thrown in confusion 
upon the second line, commanded by the Dauphin. 
At the same time, the strong body of English men- 
at-arms, who had been reserved for that service, vdth 
a corresponding number of archers, burst unexpected- 
ly from the ambuscade in which they had been till 
now concealed. 

The victory being now on the side of England, the 
Prince commanded his men-at-arms to take horse, 
seeing the moment was come to advance. They 
mounted, and prepared to charge accordingly, the 
Prince himself giving the word, " Advance banners, 
in the name of God and Saint George !" Upon seeing 
the approach of this strong body, those French lords 
who conrnianded the second division, and had charge 
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of the tliree younger princes of France, retreated from 
the battle, in order, as they afterwards alleged, to 
place these royal persons in safety. The army of the 
French was now in such confusion, that the third divi- 
sion was exposed to the Aill Airy of the English assault 
by the retreat of the second line, and the person of 
King John, who commanded it, was placed in the 
greatest danger ; his nobles, who fought around him, 
were almost all slain or taken, and the victors, who 
disputed with each other the glory and advantage of 
taking so great a prince alive, called out, " Yield you. 
Sir, or you die !^^ The gallant monarch disdained the 
safety which was to be found by complying with these 
invitations, and continued manfully to defend himself 
with his battle-axe. " If," says Froissart, " the knights 
of King John had fought as resolutely as he did him- 
self, the event of the day might have been different." 

Finding himself left almost alone, and overpowered 
by numbers, the unfortunate King expressed a wish to 
stnrender to his cousin, the Prince of Wales ; but as 
this was impossible — ^for the Prince was in a distant 
part of the field — King John gave his gauntlet, in 
token of surrender, to Sir Denis Morbeque, a French- 
man by birth, but who, exiled from France for a ho- 
micide there committed, was in the Black Prince's 
service. 

Philip of France, youngest son of King John, re- 
mained captive with his father. He behaved so reso- 
lutely on that fatal day, that he was said to have then 
acquired the epithet of the Hardy, by which he was 
afterwards distinguished. 

The Prince of Wales, whose courtesy was at least 
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equal to his bravery, caused a banquet to be spread 
in his payiKon, where he entertained the captive mo- 
narch, with his great nobles, while he himself refused 
to sit down at the table, as not worthy of so great an 
honour as to eat with the King of France. He bid 
his royal captive, at the same time, make no heavy 
cheer for his misfortunes, though the fate of battle 
had been otherwise than he would have desired. 
" You shall find my father," said he, " willing to dis- 
play towards you all honour and friendship, and you 
shall, if you will, become such friends together as you 
have never hitherto been. Consider," he added, with 
well-meant flattery, ^^ though you have lost the field, 
you have attained the praise of being the bravest 
knight who has this day fought upon your side." The 
unfortunate king was much affected by the courtes}- 
of his victor, from which he experienced whatever 
consolation his condition admitted of. 

The Prince of Wales was not less anxious to re- 
ward his fiiends, than by his generous conduct to 
soften the misfortunes of his enemies. Lord Audley, 
who had commenced the battle of Poitiers, had conti- 
nued, as long as the action lasted, still pressing for- 
ward, without stopping to make prisoners, until at 
length he was nearly slain upon the spot ; and he was 
the first object of the Prince's gratitude. Upon this 
noble knight the Prince bestowed, with his highest 
commendations, a free gift of five^hundred merks 
of yearly revenue, which Sir James Audley received 
with suitable expressions of gratitude. 

When he returned to his own pavilion, the noble 
knight sent for his brother, and some other fiiends, 
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and made them bear witness that he transfeired to 
his four faithiiil squires the gift which the Prince had 
given him, since it had been by their means and steady 
support through the whole battle that he had been 
able to render the services which the Prince had 
valued so highly. 

Moderate in his wishes to improve his victory, and 
chiefly desirous to secure his important prisoner, King 
John of France, the Prince declined entering into any 
considerable enterprise at this time, and passed 
steadily on his retreat towards Bordeaux. 

Among other information, the Black Prince learned 
the generous manner in which Lord Audley had dis* 
posed, among his four esquires, of the splendid gift 
which his bounty had conferred upon him. He sent 
for him therefore to his presence, and requested to 
know wherefore he had parted with the gift of his 
sovereign, and whether his conduct arose from the 
present not being acceptable to him. Sir James 
Audley confessed that he had presented to his esquires 
the gift which .his highnesses bounty had conferred; 
but he alleged that the fidelity of those esquires had 
been the means of his being able to execute the vow 
which he had made ; and that, by their constant at- 
tendance through the bloody day, they had repeatedly 
saved his life at the imminent risk of their own. 
'' Wherefore," said the noble Lord, " it was well my 
part to transfer to them that bounty which your High- 
ness designed for me, especially since, renouncing in 
their behalf this royial gift, I have still, Grod be praised ! 
revenues sufficient to maintain my place in your High- 
nesses service. But if this should offend your High* 
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ness, I am right willing that it shall be ordered accord- 
ing to your pleasure." 

The Black Prince joyfully accepted an apology so 
congenial to his feelings. He highly approved of 
Lord Audley^s generosity to his esquires, but made a 
point of pressing upon him an additional gift of four 
hundred pounds yearly, which he required him to re- 
tain for his own use and behoof. 

It was also, apparently, on this march that the Black 
Prince decided the important question, who was to be 
considered as the immediate captor of King John of 
France. With the same generosity and justice which 
usually marked the conduct of this gallant prince, 
Edward adjudged the glory and profit of this action to 
the poor French exile. Sir Denis of Morbeque, to 
whom King John had given his gauntlet in token of 
surrendw, rather than to the powerful knights and 
barons, who disputed with him the advantages of so 
important a capture. The ransom of a captive be- 
longed to the person by whom he was taken prisoner ; 
but the person of King John fell under an exception, 
which adjudged that prisoners whose ransom was rated 
at ten thousand crowns or upwards should not belong 
to individuals, but to the general of the army. The 
prince, therefore, finally closed this affair by secretly 
transferring to Denis Morbeque the sum at which 
King John's ransom was rated. 

After spending upwards of six months at Bourdeaux, 
the Black Prince proceeded to England with his pri- 
soner, and made a solemn entrance into London [April 
1867], where the citizens received him with a gor- 
geous display of their power and wealth. In the pro- 
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cession wMch traversed the city on the occasion, King 
John of France appeared in royal array, mounted upon 
a beautiful white courser, while the Prince of Wales, 
avoiding the triumphant display of a victor, rode beside 
his captive upon a little black palfrey of an ordinary 
appearance. In modem times, this might be consi- 
dered as an affectation of humility, and a more pointed 
personal triumph, than if the prince had shewn less 
apparent deference. But we are not to judge of the 
feelings of a rude age from those of a civilized one. 
In Edward^s time, it was no uncommon display of the 
victor to shew conquered princes to the people, loaded 
with irons, as in the triumphs of the ancient Homans : 
and the very opposite conduct of the conqueror of 
Poitiers was considered as a mark of moderation and 
humility on his part, and received as such by the van- 
quished monarch, and all who witnessed it. 



PERCY AND DOUGLAS. 

THE BATTLE OP OTTERBURN. 
A.D. 1388. 

Percy, Earl of Northumberland, an English noble 
of great power, and with whom the Douglas had fre- 
quently had encounters, sent his two sons, Sir Henry 
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and Sir Ralph Percy, to stop the progress of invasion. 
Both were galknt knights ; but the first, who, from 
his impetuosity, was called Hotspur, was one of the 
most distinguished warriors in England, as Douglas 
was in Scotland. The brothers threw themselves 
hastily into Newcastle, to defend that important town; 
and as Douglas, in an insulting manner, drew up his 
followers before the walls, they came out to skirmish 
with the Scots. Douglas and Henry Percy encoun- 
tered personally; and it so chanced, that Douglas 
in the struggle got possession of Hotspur's spear, to 
the end of which was attached a small ornament of 
silk, embroidered with pearls, on which was represented 
a lion, the cognizance, as it is called, of the Perdes. 
Douglas shook this trophy aloft, and declared that he 
would carry it into Scotland, and plant it on his castle 
of Dalkeith. 

" That," said Percy, " shalt thou never do. I will 
regain my lance ere thou canst get back into Scot- 
land." 

" Then," said Douglas, " come to seek it, and thou 
shalt find it b^ore my tent." 

The Scottish army, having completed the purpose 
of their expedition, began their retreat up the vale of 
the little river Reed, which afforded a tolerable road 
running north-westward towards their own firontier. 
They encamped at Otterbum, about twenty miles firom 
the Scottish border, on the 19th August 1388. 

In the middle of the night, the alarm arose in the 
Scottish camp, that the English host were coming upon 
them, and the moonlight showed the approach of Sir 
Henry Percy, with a body of men superior in number 
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to that of Douglas. He had already crossed the Eeed 
water, and was advancing towards the left flank of the 
Scottish army. Douglas, not choosing to receive the 
assault in that position, drew his men out of the camp, 
and with a degree of military skill which could scarce 
have been expected when his forces were of such an 
undisciplined character, he altogether changed the po- 
sition of the army, and presented his troops with their 
front to the advancing English. 

Hotspur, in the mean time, marched his squadrons 
through the deserted camp, where there were none 
left but a few servants and stragglers of the army. 
The interruptions which the English troops met with 
threw them a little into disorder, when the moon aris-> 
. ing shewed them the Scottish army which they had 
supposed to be retreating, drawn up in complete or- 
der, and prepared to fight. The battle commenced 
with the greatest fury ; for Percy and Douglas were 
the two most distinguished soldiers of their time, and 
each army trusted in the courage and talents of their 
commanders, whose names were shouted on either side. 
The Scots, who were outnumbered, were at length 
about to give way, when Douglas, their leader, caused 
his banner to advance, attended by his best men. He 
himself, shouting his war-cry of " Douglas!" rushed 
forward, clearing his way with the blows of his battle- 
axe, and breaking into the very thickest of the enemy. 
He fell, at length, under three mortal wounds. Had 
his death been observed by the enemy, the event 
would probably have decided the battle against the 
Scots ; but the English only knew that some brave 
man-at-arms had fallen. Mean time the other Scot- 
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tish nobles pressed forward, and found their general 
dying among several of his faithful esquires and pages, 
who lay slain around. A stout priest, called Wil- 
liam of North Berwick, the chaplain of Douglas, was 
protecting the body of his wounded patron with a long 
lance. 

"How fares it, cousin?" said Sinclair, the first 
Scottish knight who came up to the expiring leader. 

" Indifferently," answered Douglas ; " but blessed 
be God, my ancestors have died in fields of battle, not 
on down-beds. I sink fast ; but let them still cry my 
war-cry, and conceal my death firom my followers. 
There was a tradition in our family that a dead Dou- 
glas should win a field, and I trust it will be this day 
accomplished." 

The nobles did as he had enjoined ; they concealed 
the EarPs body, and again rushed on to the battle, 
shouting "Douglas I Douglas!" louder than before. 
The English were weakened by the loss of the brave 
brothers, Henry and Ralph Percy, both of whom were 
made prisoners, fighting most gallantly, and almost 
no man of note amongst the English escaped death or 
captivity. Hence, a Scottish poet (Home) has said 
of the name of Douglas, 

" Hosts have been known at that dread sound to yield, 
And, Douglas dead, his name hath won the field."* 

Sir Henry Percy became the prisoner g£ Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who obliged him for ransom to build a 

* He was buried at Melrose beneath the high altar. "His 
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castle for him at Penoon in Ayrshire. The battle of 
Otterbum was disastrous to the leaders on both sides 
— Percy being made captive, and Douglas slain on the 
field. It has been the subject of many songs and 
poems, and the great historian Froissart says, that, one 
other action only excepted, it was the best fought 
battle of that warlike time. 



OLD BARONIAL MANSION, GARDENS, 
AND CHASE. 

The passionate fondness of our ancestors for the 
chase is often manifested in their choice of a residence. 
In an ancient inscription on the house of WhamcMe, 
we are informed that the lodge was built in Henry 
Vm.'s time, by one gentle knight. Sir Thomas Wort- 
ley, that he might hear the buck heU in the summer 
season — a simple record which speaks much to the 
imagination. The space of ground set apart for a 

obsequye was done reverently, and on his bodye layde a tombe 
of stone^ and his baner hangyng over him." — Froissart, 

** Full many a scutcheon and banner riven. 
Shook to the cold nlght-wind of heaven. 

Around the screened altar's pale ; 
And there the dying lamps did bum, 
Before thy low and lonely urn. 
O gallant chief of Otterbum ! 

And thine, dark Knight of Liddesdale 1 
O fading honours of the dead ! 
O high ambition, lowly laid !" 

Lap oftht Last MiMtrel. 
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park of deer, must, to answer its purpose, possess the 
picturesque qualities which afford the greatest scope 
for the artist ; there ought to be a variety of broken 
ground, of copse-wood, and of growing timber — of 
land, and of water. The soil and herbage must be left 
in its natural state ; the long fern, amongst which the 
fawns delight to repose, must not be destroyed. In 
short, the stag, by nature one of the freest denizens of 
the forest, can only be kept under even comparative 
restraint by taking care that all around him intimates 
a complete state of forest and wilderness. But the 
character of abode which is required by these noble 
animals of the chase is precisely the same which, from 
its beautiful effects of light and shadow, from its lonely 
and sequestered character, from the variety and intri- 
cacy o^ its glades, from the numerous and delightfrd 
details which it affords on every point, makes the 
strongest and most pleasing impression on all who are 
alive to natural beauty. The ancient English poets, 
Chaucer and Spenser in particular, never luxuriate 
more than when they get into a forest : by the accu- 
racy with which they describe particular trees, and from 
their noticing the different characters of the different 
species, and the various effects of light and darkness 
upon the walks and glades of the forest, it is evident 
that they regarded woodland scenery not merely as 
associated with their favourite sports, but as having in 
itself beauties which they could appreciate, though 
their age was not possessed of the fascinating art of 
committing them to canvass. Even the common 
people seldom mention " the good forest," and " the 
merry green- wood," without some expression of fond- 
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ness, arising, doubtless from the pleasure they took in 
the scenes themselves, as well as in the pastimes which 
they afforded. 

We are not, however, to suppose, that the old 
feudal barons made ornamental scenery any part of 
their study. When jplanting their parks, or when 
cutting paths and glades through them, their atten- 
tion was probably entirely occupied with the protec- 
tion of the deer and convenience of the huntsman. 
Long avenues were particularly necessary for those 
large parties, resembling our modem battues^ where 
the honoured guests being stationed in fit standings^ 
had an opportunity of displaying their skill in venery, 
by selecting the buck which was in season, and their 
dexterity at bringing him down with the cross-bow 
or long-bow; and hence all the great forests were 
pierced by these long rectilinear alleys which appear 
in old prints, and are mentioned in old books. The 
following description of Chantilly, by Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, though the scene is in France, and on a 
scale of unusual grandeur and extent, is no bad pic- 
ture of the domains by which the feudal nobility sur- 
rounded their castles and manor-houses, and of the 
dignified character of the mansions themselves. 

" A little river, descending from some higher 
grounds, in a country which was almost all his (the 
Constable de Montmorency's) own, and falling at last 
upon a rock in the middle of a valley, which, to keep 
drawing forwards, it must on one or other side thereof 
have declined — some of the ancestors of the Mont- 
morencys, to ease the river of this labour, made clear 
channels through this rock, to give it a fr^e passage, 
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dividing the rock by this means into little islands, 
upon which he built a great strong castle, joined 
together with bridges, and sumptuously furnished 
with hangings of silk and gold, rare pictures, and 
statues ; all which buildings, erected as I formerly 
told, were encompassed about with water. One might 
see the huge carps, pikes, and trouts, which were 
kept in several divisions, gliding along the waters 
very easily. Yet nothing, in my opinion, added so 
much to the glory of this castle as a forest adjoin- 
ing to it, and upon a level with the house ; for, being 
of a very large extent, and set thick both with tall 
trees and underwood, the whole forest, which was re- 
plenished with wild-boar, stag, and roe-deer, was cut 
into long walks every way, so that although the dogs 
might follow their chase through the thickets, the 
huntsman might ride along the sand walks, and meet 
or overtake their game in some one of them, they be- 
ing cut with that art that they led to all the parts in 
the said forest." 

Charles V., when passing through France, was so 
delighted with Chantilly, as to declare he would have 
given a province in the Low Countries to have pos- 
sessed such a residence; and the reader must be ex- 
clusively prejudiced indeed to the modem system, 
who cannot image to himself the impression made by 
the gorgeous splendour of the chateau, contrasted 
with the wilderness of the surrounding forest. 

If the reader will imagine a house in the irregular 
form of architectiu'e which was introduced in Eliza- 
beth's time, its varied front, graced with projecting 
oriels, and its angles ornamented with turrets ; its co- 
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lumnar chimneys, so much adorned as to make that a 
beauty which is generally a deformity; its fair halls, 
banqueting-rooms, galleries, and lodgings for interior 
accommodation, — it will afford no uncomfortable no- 
tion of the days of good Queen Bess. In immediate 
and close connection with the mansion lie its gardens, 
with their terraces, urns, statues, staircases, screens, 
alcoves, and summer-houses ; its dry paved or turfed 
walks, leading through a succession of interesting ob- 
jects, the whole line of architecture corresponding 
with that of the house, with its Gothic labels and en- 
tablature, but assimiing gradually a plainer and more 
massive character, as the grounds extended and 
seemed to connect themselves with the open country. 
The inhabitants possessed the means, we must also 
suppose, of escaping from this display of ostentatious 
splendour to the sequestered paths of a lonely chase, 
dark enough and extensive enough to convey the idea 
of a natural forest, where, as in strong contrast with 
the scene we have quitted, the cooing of the wood- 
pigeon is alone heard, where the streams find their 
way unconfined, and the trees spread their arms un- 
tortured by art; where all is solemn, grand, and im- 
tutored, and seems the work of unassisted nature. 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH'S 

FIRST INTERVIEW WITH QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

They were soon launched on the princely bosom of 
the broad Thames, upon which the sun now shone 
forth in all its splendour. 

'^ There are two things scarce matched in the uni- 
verse," said Walter [Raleigh] to Blount — " the sun 
in heaven, and the Thames on the earth." 

" The one will light us to Greenvdch weU enough," 
said Blount, '^ and the other would take us there a 
little faster, if it were ebb-tide." 

'* And this is all thou think'st — all thou carest — 
all thou deem'st the use of the King of Elements, and 
the King of Rivers, to guide three such poor caitiffs 
as thyself, and me, and Tracy, upon an idle journey 
of courtly ceremony !" 

" It is no errand of my seeking," replied Blount, 
" and I could excuse both the sun and the Thames 
the trouble of carrying me where I havfe no great 
mind to go, and where I expect but dog's wages for 
my trouble — and by my honour," he added, looking 
out from the head of the boat, '^ it seems to me as if 
our message were a sort of labour in vain ; for see, 
the Queen's barge lies at the stairs as if her Majesty 
were about to take water." 

It was even so. The royal barge, manned with the 
Queen's watermen, richly attired in the regal liveries, 
and having the banner of England displayed, did in- 
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deed lie at the great stairs which ascended from the 
river, and along with it two or three other boats for 
transporting such part of her retinue as were not in 
inunediate attendance on the royal person. The yeo- 
men of the guard, the tallest and most handsome 
men whom England could produce, guarded with their 
halberds the passage from the palace gate to the river 
side, and all seemed in readiness for the Queen^s com- 
ing forth, although the day was yet so early. 

" By my faith, this bodes us no good," said Blount ; 
*' it must be some perilous cause puts her Grace in 
motion thus untimeously. By my counsel, we were 
best put back again, and tell the Earl what we have 
seen." 

" Tell the Earl what we have seen !" said Walter, 
" why, what have we seen but a boat, and men with 
scarlet jerkins, and halberds in their hands ? Let us 
do his errand, and tell him what the Queen bsljb in 
reply." 

So saying, he caused the boat to be pulled towards 
a landing-place at some distance from the principal 
one, which it would not, at that moment, have been 
thought respectful to approach, and jumped on shore, 
followed, though with reluctance, by his cautious and 
timid companions. As they aj^roached the gate of 
the palace, one of the sergeant porters told them they 
could not at present enter, as her Majesty was in the 
act of coming forth. The gentlemen used the name 
of the Earl of Sussex ; but it proved no charm to 
subdue the officer, who alleged in reply, that it was as 
much as his post was Worth, to disobey in the least 
tittle the commands which he had received. 
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" Nay, I told you as much before," said Blount ; 
" do, I pray you, my dear Walter, let us take boat 
and return." 

** Not till I see the Queen come forth," returned 
the youth, composedly. 

" Thou art mad, stark mad, by the mass I" answer- 
ed Blount. 

" And thou," said Walter, " are turned coward of 
the sudden. I have seen thee face half a score of 
shag-headed Irish kernes to thy own share of them, 
and now thou wouldst blink and go back to shun the 
frown of a fair lady !" 

At this moment the gates opened, and ushers began 
to issue forth in array, preceded and flanked by the 
band of Grentlemen Pensioners. After this, amid a 
crowd of lords and ladies, yet so disposed around her 
that she could see and be seen on aU sides, came Eliza- 
beth herself, then in the prime of womanhood, and in 
the full glow of what in a Sovereign was called beauty, 
and who would in the lowest rank of life have been 
truly judged a noble figure, joined to a striking and 
commanding physiognomy. She leant on the arm of 
Lord Hunsdon, whose relation to her by her mother's 
side often procured him such distinguished marks of 
Elizabeth's intimacy. 

The young cavalier we have so often mentioned 
had probably never yet approached so near the person 
of his Sovereign, and he pressed forward as far as the 
line of warders permitted, in order to avail himself of 
the present opportimity. His companion, on the 
contrary, kept pulling him backwards, till Walter 
shook him off impatiently, and letting his rich cloak 
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drop carelessly from one shoulder ; a natural action, 
which served, however, to display to the best advan- 
tage his weU-proportioned person. Unbonneting at 
the same time, he fixed his eager gaze on the Queen's 
approach, with a mixture of respectful curiosity, and. 
modest yet ardent admiration, which suited so well 
with his fine features, that the warders, struck with 
his rich attire and noble countenance, suffered him to 
approach the ground over which the Queen was to 
pass, somewhat closer than was permitted to ordinary 
spectators. Thus the adventurous youth stood ftdl 
in Elizabeth's eye, — ^an eye never indifferent to the 
admiration which she deservedly excited among her 
subjects, or to the fair proi)ortions of external form 
which chanced to distinguish any of her courtiers. 
Accordingly, she fixed her keen glance on the youth, 
as she approached the place where he stood, with a 
look in which surprise at his boldness seemed to be 
unmingled with resentment, while a trifling accident 
happened which attracted her attention towards him 
yet more strongly. The night had been rainy, and 
just where the young gentleman stood, a small quan- 
tity of mud interrupted the Queen's passage. As she 
hesitated to pass on, the gallant, throwing his doak 
from his shoulders, laid it on the miry spot, so as to 
insure her stepping over it dry-shod. Elizabeth 
looked at the young man, who accompanied this act 
of devoted courtesy with a profound reverence, and a 
blush that overspread his whole countenance. The 
Queen was confused, and blushed in her turn, nodded 
her head, hastily passed on, and embarked in her 
barge without saying a word. 
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" Come along, Sir Coxcomb," said Blonnt ; " your 
gay doak will need the brush to-day, I wot. Nay, 
if you had meant to make a foot-cloth of your mantle, 
better have kept Tracy^s old drap-de-bure, which 
despises all colours." 

*^ This doak," said the youth, taking it up and 
folding it, " shall never be brushed while in my pos- 
session." 

" And that will not be long, if you learn not a 
little more economy — ^we shall have you in cuerpo 
soon, as the Spaniard says." 

Their discourse was here interrupted by one of the 
Band of Pensioners. 

*^ I was sent," said he, after looking at them atten- 
tively, " to a gentleman who hath no doak, or a 
muddy one. — ^You, sir, I think," addressing the 
younger cavalier, ^' are the man ; you will please to 
follow me." 

" He is in attendance on me," said Blount ; " on 
me, the noble Earl of Sussex^a master of horse." 

*^I have nothing to say to that," answered the 
messenger; "my orders are directly firom her Ma- 
jesty, and concern this gentleman only." 

So saying, he walked away, followed by Walter, 
leaving the others behind, Blounf s eyes almost start- 
ing from his head with the excess of his astonishment. 
At length he gave vent to it in an exdamation — 
" Who the good jere would have thought this I " And 
shaking his head with a mysterious air, he walked to 
his own boat, embarked, and returned to Deptford. 

The young cavalier was, in the meanwhile, guided 
to the water-side by the Pensioner, who shewed him 
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considerable respect; a circsumstance which, to per- 
sons in his situation, may be considered as an au- 
gmy of no small consequence. He ushered him 
into one of the wherries which lay ready to attend 
the Queen's barge, which was already proceeding up 
the river, with the advantage of that flood-tide, of 
which, in the course of their descent, Blount had 
complained to his associates. 

The two rowers used their oars with such expedi- 
tion at the signal of the Grentleman Pensioner, that 
they very soon brought their little skiff under the 
stem of the Queen^s boat, where she sate beneath an 
awning, attended by two or three ladies, and the 
nobles of her household. She looked more than once 
at the wherry in which the young adventurer was 
seated, spoke to those around her, and seemed to 
laugh. At length one of the attendants, by the 
Queen's order apparently, made a sign for the wherry 
to come alongside, and the young man was desired t.o 
step from his own skiff into the Queen's barge, wliich 
he performed with graceful agility at the fore part of 
the boat, and was brought aft to the Queen's pre- 
sence, the wherry at the same time dropping into the 
rear. The youth underwent the gaze of Majesty, not 
the less gracefully that his self-possession was mingled 
with embarrassment. The muddied doak still hung 
upon his arm, and formed the natural topic with 
which the Queen introduced the conversation. 

" You have this day spoiled a gay mantle in our 
service, young man. We thank you for your service, 
though the manner of offering it was unusual, and 
something bold." 
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" In a sovereign's need," answered the youth, " it 
is each liegeman's duty to be bold." 

" That was well said, my lord," said the Queen, 
turning to a grave person who sate by her, and an- 
swered with a grave inclination of the head, and 
something of a mumbled, assent. ' ^ Well, young man, 
your gallantry shall not go unrewarded. Go to the 
wardrobe keeper, and he shall have orders to supply 
the suit which you have cast away in our service. 
Thou shalt have a suit, and that of the newest cut, I 
promise thee, and that on the word of a princess." 

" May it please your grace," said Walter, hesitat- 
ing, " it is not for so humble a servant of your Majesty 
to measure out your bounties; but if it became me to 
choose " 

" Thou wouldst have gold, I warrant me," said the 
Queen, interrupting him ; '^ fie, young man, I take 
shame to say, that, in our capital, such and so various 
are the means of thriftless folly, that to give gold to 
youth is giving ftiel to fire, and furnishing them with 
the means of self-destruction. If I live and reign, 
these means of unchristian excess shall be abridged. 
Yet thou mayst be poor," she added, "or thy parents 
may be — It shall be gold if thou wilt, but thou shalt 
answer to me for the use ori't." 

Walter waited patiently until the Queen had done, 
and then modestly assured her that gold was still less 
his wish than the raiment her majesty had before of- 
fered. 

** How, boy!" said the Queen, "neither gold nor 
garment? What is it thou wouldst have of me 
then?" 
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" Only permission, madam — if it is not asking too 
high an honour — ^permission to wear the doak which 
did you this trifling service." 

" Permission to wear thine own cloak, thou silly 
boy ! " said the Queen, 

" It is no longer mine," said Walter ; "when. your 
majesty^s foot touched it it became a fit mantle for a 
prince, but far too rich a one for its former owner." 

The Queen again blushed ; and endeavoured to 
cover, by laughing, a slight degree of not unpleasing 
surprise and concision. 



QUEEIf ELIZABETH AT KENILWORTH. 

The splendour of the approaching revels at Eenil- 
worth was the conversation through all England ; and 
«very thing was collected at home, or from abroad, 
which could add to the gaiety or glory of the prepared 
reception of Elizabeth, at the house of her most dis- 
tinguished favourite. Meantime, Leicester appeared 
daily to advance in the Queen's favour. He was per- 
petually by her side in council, willingly listened to in 
the moments of courtly recreation — ^favoured with ap- 
proaches even to familiar intimacy — ^looked up to by 
all who had aught to hope at courts courted by foreign 
ministers with the most flattering testimonies of re- 
spect from their sovereigns — ^the Alter Ego^ as it seem- 
ed, of the stately Elizabeth, who was now very gene- 
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rally supposed to be studying the time and opportunity 
for associating him, by marriage, into her sovereign 
power. 

Amid such a tide of prosperity, this minion of for- 
tune and of the Queen's favour, was probably the 
most unhappy man in the realm which seemed at his 
devotion. He had the Fairy King's superiority over 
his Mends and dependants, and saw much which they 
could not. The character of his mistress was inti- 
mately known to him ; it was his minute and studied 
acquaintance with her humours, as well as her noble 
faculties, which, joined to his powerful mental quali- 
ties, and his eminent external accomplishments, had 
raised him so high in her favour ; and it was that very 
knowledge of her disposition which led him to appre- 
hend at every turn some sudden and overwhelming 
disgrace. Leicester was like a pilot possessed of a 
chart, which points out to him all the peculiarities of 
his navigation, but which exhibits so many shoals, 
breakers, and reefs of rocks, that his anxious eye 
reaps little more from observing them, thaA to be 
convinced that his final escape can be little else than 
miraculous. 

In fact, Queen Elizabeth had a character strangely 
compounded of the strongest masculine sense, widi 
those foibles which are chiefly suj^sed proper to the 
female sex. Her subjects had the fiill benefit of her 
virtues, which far predominated over her weaknesses ; 
but her courtiers, and those about her person, had 
often to sustain sudden and embarrassing turns of 
caprice, and the sallies of a temper which was both 
jealous and despotic. She was the nursing-mother 
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of her people, but she was also the true daughter of 
Henry VIII. ; and though early sufferings and an 
excellent education had repressed and modified, they 
had not altogether destroyed, the hereditary temper 
of that " hard-ruled King." — " Her mind," says her 
witty god-son, Sir John Harrington, who had expe- 
rienced both the smiles and the frowns which he 
describes, ^^ was oflime like the gentle air, that cometh 
from the western point in a summer's mom — 'twas 
sweet and refreshing to all around her. Her speech 
did win all affections. And again, she could put 
forth such alterations, when obedience was lacking, as 
left no doubting whose daughter she was. When she 
smiled, it was a pure sunshine, that every one did 
choose to bask in, if they could ; but anon came a 
storm, from a sudden gathering of clouds, and the 
thunder fell, in a wondrous manner, on all alike." 

This variability of disposition, as Leicester well 
knew, was chiefly formidable to those who had a 
share in the Queen's affections, and who depended 
rather on her personal regard, than on the indispen- 
sable services which they could render to her councils 
and her crown. The favour of Burleigh, or of Wal- 
singham, of a description far less striking than that 
by which he was himself upheld, was founded, as 
Leicester was well aware, on Elizabeth's solid judg- 
ment, not on her partiality ; and was, therefore, free 
from all those principles of change and decay, neces- 
sarily incid^it to that which chiefly arose from per- 
sonal accomplishments and female predilection. These 
great and sage statesmen were judged of by the 
Queen, only with reference to the measures they sug- 
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gested, and the reasons by which they supported their 
opinions in coimdl ; whereas the success of Leicester's 
course depended on all those light and changeable 
gales of caprice and humour, which thwart or fayour 
the progress of a lover in the favour of his mistress, 
and she, too, a mistress who was ever and anon be- 
coming fearful lest she should forget the dignity, or 
compromise the authority, of the Queen, while she 
indulged the affections of the woman. 

So great was the throng which flocked in all direc- 
tions towards Kenilworth, to see the entry of Elizabeth 
into that splendid mansion of her prime favourite, 
that the principal roads were actually blocked up and 
interrupted, and it was only by circuitous by-paths 
that the travellers could proceed on their journey. 

The Queen's purveyors had been abroad, sweeping 
the farms and villages of those articles usually exacted 
during a royal Progress, and for which the owners 
were afterwards to obtain a tardy payment from the 
Board of Green Cloth. The Earl of Leicester's 
household officers had been scouring the country for 
the same purpose ; and many of his friends and allies, 
both near and remote, took this opportunity of in- 
gratiating themselves, by sending large quantities of 
provisions and delicacies of all kinds, with game in 
huge numbers, and whole tuns of the best liquors, 
foreign and domestic. Thus the high-roads were 
fiUed with droves of bullocks, sheep, calves, and hogs, 
and choked with loaded wains, whose axle-trees 
cracked under their burdens of wine-casks and hogs- 
heads of ale, and huge hampers of grocery goods, 
and slaughtered game, and salted provisions, and 
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sacks of flour. Perpetual stoppages took place as 
these wains became entangled ; and their rude drivers, 
swearing and brawling till their wild passions were 
fully raised, began to debate precedence with their 
waggon-whips and quarter-staves, which occasional 
riots were usually quieted by a purveyor, deputy- 
marshal's man, or some other person in authority, 
breaking the heads of both parties. 

The throng and confusion was, however, of a gay 
and cheerful character. All came forth to see and to 
enjoy, and all laughed at the trifling inconveniences 
which at another time might have chafed their temper. 
Excepting the occasional brawls which we have men- 
tioned among that irritable race the carmen, the 
mingled soxmds which arose from the multitude were 
those of light-hearted mirth and tip-toe jollity. The 
musicians preluded on their instruments — ^the minstrels 
hummed their songs — ^the licensed jester whooped be- 
twixt mirth and madness, as he brandished his bauble 
— the morrice-dancers jangled their bells — the rustics 
hallooed and whistled — ^men laughed loud, and maidens 
giggled shrill ; while many a broad jest flew like a 
shuttlecock from one party, to be caught in the air 
and returned from the opposite side of the road by 
another, at which it was aimed. 

No infliction can be so distressing to a mind ab- 
sorbed in melancholy, as being plunged into a scene 
of mirth and revelry, forming an accompaniment so 
dissonant from its own feelings. Yet, in the case of 
the Coimtess of Leicester, the noise and tumult of 
this giddy scene distracted her thoughts, and rendered 
her this sad service, that it became impossible for her 
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to brood on her own misery, or to form terrible anti- 
cipations of her approaching fate. She travelled on, 
like one in a dream, following impKcitly the guidance 
of Wayland, who, with great address, now threaded 
his way through the general throng of passengers, 
now stood still until a favourable opportunity occurred 
of again moving forward, and frequently turning alto- 
gether out of the direct road, followed some circuitous 
by-path, which brought them into the highway again, 
after having given them the opportunity of traversing 
a considerable way with greater ease and rapidity. 

It was thus he avoided Warwick, within whose 
castle (that fairest monument of ancient and chivalrous 
splendour which yet remains uninjured by time) Eliza- 
beth had passed the previous night, and where she was 
to tarry imtil past noon, at that time the general hour 
of dinner throughout England, after which repast she 
was to proceed to Kenilworth. 

At length the princely Castle appeared, upon im- 
proving which, and the domains around, the Earl of 
Leicester had, it is said, expended sixty thousand 
poxmds sterling, a sum equal to half a million of our 
present money. 

The outer wall of this splendid and gigantic struc- 
ture enclosed seven acres, a part of which was occupied 
by extensive stables, and by a pleasure garden, with 
its trim arbours and parterres, and the rest formed the 
large base-court, or outer-yard, of the noble castle. 
The lordly structure itself, which rose near the centre 
of this spacious enclosure, was composed of a huge 
pile of magnificent castellated buildings, apparently of 
different ages, surroimding an inner-court, and bearing 
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in the names attached to each portion of the magnifi- 
cent mass, and in the armorial bearings which were 
there blazoned, the emblems of mighty chiefs who had 
long passed away, and whose history, could Ambition 
have lent ear to it, might have read a lesson to the 
haughty favourite, who had now acquired and was 
augmenting the fair domain. A large and massive 
Keep, which formed the citadel of the castle, was of 
uncertain though great antiquity. It bore the name 
of CaBsar, perhaps from its resemblance to that in the 
Tower of London so called. Some antiquaries ascribe 
its foundation to the time of Kenelph, from whom the 
castle had its name, a Saxon king of Mercia, and 
others to an early era after the Norman Conquest. 
On the exterior walls frowned the scutcheon of the 
Clintons, by whom they were founded in the reign of 
Henry I., and of the yet more redoubted Simon de 
Montfort, by whom, during the Barons' wars, Kenil- 
worth was long held out against Henry HI. Here 
Mortimer, Earl of March, famous alike for his rise and 
his fall, had once gaily revelled in Kenilworth, while 
his dethroned sovereign, Edward 11., languished in its 
dungeons. Old John of Gaunt, " time-honoured Lan- 
caster," had widely extended the castle, erecting that 
noble and massive pile which yet bears the name of 
Lancaster's Buildings ; and Leicester himself had out- 
done the former possessors, princely and powerful as 
they were, by erecting another immense structure, 
which now Kes crushed under its own ruins, the monu- 
ment of its owner's ambition. The external wall of 
this royal castle was, on the south and west sides, 
adorned and defended by a lake partly artificial, across 
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which Leicester had constructed a stately bridge, that 
Elizabeth might enter the castle by a path hitherto 
untrodden, instead of the usual entrance to the north- 
ward, over which he had erected a gate-house, or 
barbican, which still exists, and is equal in extent, 
and superior in architecture, to the baronial castle of 
many a northern chief. 

Beyond the lake lay an extensive chase, full of red- 
deer, fallow-deer, roes, and every species of game, and 
aboxmding with lofty trees, from amongst which the 
extended front and massive towers of the castle were 
seen to rise in majesty and beauty. We cannot but 
add, that of this lordly palace, where princes feasted 
and heroes fought, now in the bloody earnest of storm 
and siege, and now in the games of chivalry, where 
beauty dealt the prize which valour won, all is now 
desolate. The bed of the lake is but a rushy swamp ; 
and the massive ruins of the castle only serve to shew 
what their splendour once was, and to impress on the 
musing visitor the transitory value of human posses- 
sions, and the happiness of those who enjoy a humble 
lot in virtuous contentment. 

It was the twilight of a summer night (9th July 
1575), the sun having for some time set, and all were 
in anxious expectation of the Queen^s immediate ap- 
proach. The multitude had remained assembled for 
many hours, and their numbers were still rather on 
the increase. A profuse distribution of refreshments, 
together with roasted oxen, and barrels of ale set a- 
broach in different places of the road, had kept the 
populace in perfect love and loyalty towards the Queen 
and her favourite, which might have somewhat abated 
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had fasting been added to watching. They passed 
away the time, therefore, with the usual popular 
amusements of whooping, hallooing, shrieking, Jand 
playing rude tricks upon each other, forming the 
chorus of discordant sounds usual on such occasions. 
These prevailed all through the crowded roads and 
fields, and especially beyond the gate of the Chase, 
where the greater number of the common sort were 
stationed ; when, all of a sudden, a single rocket was 
seen to shoot into the atmosphere, and, at the instant, 
far-heard over flood and field, the great bell of the 
Castle tolled. 

Immediately there was a pause of dead silence, suc- 
ceeded by a deep hum of expectation, the united voice 
of many thousands, none of whom spoke above their 
breath ; or, to use a singular expression, the whisper 
of an immense multitude. 

" They come now, for certain," said Raleigh. 
" Tressilian, that sound is grand. We hear it firom 
this distance as mariners, after a long voyage, hear, 
upon their night-watch, the tide rush upon some dis- 
tant and unknown shore." 

His farther meditations were interrupted by a shout 
of applause fix)m the multitude, so tremendously voci- 
ferous that the country echoed for miles round. The 
guards, thickly stationed upon the road by which the 
Queen was to advance, caught up the acclamation, 
which ran like wildfire to the Castle, and announced 
to all within, that Queen Elizabeth had entered the 
Royal Chase of Kenilworth. The whole music of the 
Castle sounded at once, and a round of artillery, with 
a salvo of small arms, was discharged from the battle- 
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ments ; but the noise of drums and trumpets, and even 
of the cannon themselves, was but faintly heard, 
amidst the roaring and reiterated welcomes of the mul- 
titude. 

As the noise began to abate, a broad glare of light 
was seen to appear from the gate of the Park, and, 
broadening and brightening as it came nearer, ad- 
vanced along the open and fair avenue that led towards 
the Gallery-tower ; and which, as we have already 
noticed, was lined on either hand by the retainers of 
the Earl of Leicester. The word was passed along the 
line, " The Queen ! The Queen I Silence, and stand 
fast ! " Onward came the cavalcade, illuminated by 
two hundred thick waxen torches, in the hands of as 
many horsemen, which cast a light like that of broad 
day all around the procession, but especially on the 
principal group, of which the Queen herself, arrayed 
in the most splendid manner, and blazing with jewels, 
formed the central figure. She was mounted on a 
milk-white horse, which she reined with peculiar 
grace and dignity ; and in the whole of her stately 
and noble carriage you saw the daughter of an hun- 
dred kings. 

The ladies of the court, who rode beside her Ma- 
jesty, had taken especial care that their own external 
appearance should not be more glorious than their 
rank and the occasion altogether demanded, so that 
no inferior luminary might appear to approach the 
orbit of royalty. But their personal charms and the 
magnificence by which, imder every prudential re- 
straint, they were necessarily distinguished, exhibited 
them as the very flower of a realm so far famed for 
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splendour and beauty. The magnificence of the cour- 
tiers, free jfrom such restraints as prudence imposed on 
the ladies, was yet more unboimded. 

Leicester, who gKttered like a golden image with 
jewels and doth of gold, rode on her Majesty's right 
hand, as well in quality of her host, as of her Master 
of the Horse. The black steed which he mounted 
had not a single white hair on his body, and was one 
of the most renowed chargers in Europe, haying been 
purchased by the Earl at large expense for this royal 
occasion. As the noble animal chafed at the slow pace 
of the procession, and arching his stately neck, champed 
on the silver bits which restrained him, the foam flew 
from his mouth, and specked his well-formed limbs as 
if with spots of snow. The rider well became the high 
place which he held, and the proud steed which he 
bestrode ; for no man in England, or perhaps in Europe, 
was more perfect than Dudley in horsemanship, and 
all other exercises belonging to his quality. He was 
bare-headed, as were all the courtiers in the train ; 
and the red torchlight shone upon his long curled 
tresses of dark hair, and on his noble features, to the 
beauty of which even the severest criticism could only 
object the lordly fault,' as it maybe termed, of a fore- 
head somewhat too high. On that proud evening, 
those features wore all the grateful solicitude of a sub- 
ject, to shew himself sensible of the high honour which 
the Queen was conferring on him, and all the pride 
and satisfaction which became so ^orious a moment. 
Yet, though neither eye nor feature betrayed aught 
but feelings which suited the occasion, some of the 
EarPs personal attendants remarked, that he was un- 

I* 
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usually pale, and they expressed to each other their 
fear that he was taking more fatigue than consisted 
with his health. 

The train, male and female, who attended immedi- 
ately upon the Queen's person, were of course of the 
bravest and the fairest, — ^the highest bom nobles, and the 
wisest counsellors, of that distinguished reign, to repeat 
whose names were but to weary the reader. Behind 
came a long crowd of knights and gentlemen, whose 
rank and birth, however distinguished, were thrown 
into shade, as their persons into the rear of a proces- 
sion, whose front was of such august majesty. 

Thus marshalled, the cavalcade approached the 
Gallery-tower, which formed the extreme barrier of 
the Castle. 

It was now the part of the huge porter to step for- 
ward ; but the lubbard was so overwhelmed with con- 
fusion of spirit — ^the contents of one immense black- 
jack of double ale, which he had just drank to quicken 
his memory, having treacherously confused the brain 
it was intended to clear — ^that he only groaned pite- 
ously, and remained sitting on his stone seat ; and the 
Queen would have passed on without greeting, had 
not th^ gigantic warder's secr€* ally, Flibbertigibbet,, 
who lay perdue behind him, thrust a pin into the rear 
of the short femoral garment which we elsewhere de- 
scribed. 

The porter uttered a sort of a yell, which came not 
amiss into his part, started up with his club, and dealt 
a sound douse or two on each side of him ; and then, 
like a coach-horse pricked by the spur, started off at 
once into the full career of his address, and by dint 
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of active prompting, delivered, in sounds of gigantic 
intonation, a speech which may be thus abridged : — 
the reader being to suppose that the first lines were 
addressed to the throng who approached the gate- 
way ; the conclusion at the approach of the Queen, 
upon sight of whom, as struck by some heavenly vision, 
the gigantic warder dropped his club, resigned his 
keys, and gave open way to the Godo^ss of the night, 
and all her magnificent train. 

Elizabeth received most graciously the homage of 
the herculean porter, and, bending her head to him 
in requital, passed through his guarded tower, from 
the top of which was poured a clamorous blast of war- 
like music, which was replied to by other bands of 
minstrelsy placed at different points on the Castle 
walls, and by others again stationed in the Chase ; 
while the tones of the one, as they yet vibrated on 
the echoes, were caught up and answered by new 
harmony from different quarters. 

Amidst these bursts of music, which, as if the work 
of enchantment, seemed now close at hand, now soft- 
ened by distant space, now wailing so low and sweet 
as if that distance were gradually prolonged until only 
the last lingering strains could reach the ear. Queen 
Elizabeth crossed the Gallery-tower, and came upon 
the long bridge, which extended firom thence to Mor- 
timer^s Tower, and which was already as Kght as day, 
so many torches had been fastened to the palisades 
on either side. Most of the nobles here alighted, and 
sent their horses to the neighbouring village of Kenil- 
worth, following the Queen on foot, aa did the gentle- 
men who had stood in array to receive her at the 
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Gallery-tower. The Queen had no sooner stepped on 
the bridge than a new spectacle was provided ; for as 
soon as the music gave signal that she was so far 
advanced, a raft, so disposed as to resemble a small 
floating island, illuminated by a great variety of 
torches, and surrounded by floating pageants formed 
to represent sea-horses, on which sat Tritons, Nereids, 
and other fabul<Ais deities of the seas and rivers, made 
its appearance upon the lake, and issuing from behind 
a small heronry where it had been concealed, floated 
gently towards the farther end of the bridge. 

On the islet appeared a beautiful woman, clad in a 
watchet-coloured silken mantle, bound with a broad 
girdle, inscribed with characters like the phylacteries 
of the Hebrews. Her feet and arms were bare, but 
her wrists and ankles were adorned with gold bracelets 
of xmcommon size. Amidst her long silky black hair, 
she wore a crown or chaplet of artificial mistletoe, and 
bore in her hand a rod of ebony tipped with silver. 
Two Nymphs attended on her, dressed in the same 
antique and mystical guise. 

The pageant was so well managed, that this Lady 
of the Floating Island, having performed her voyage 
with much picturesque effect, landed at Mortimer^s 
Tower with her two attendants, just as Elizabeth pre- 
sented herself before that outwork. The stranger 
then, in a well-penned speech, announced herself as that 
famous Lady of the Lake, renowned in the stories of 
King Arthur, who had nursed the youth of the re- 
doubted Sir Lancelot, and whose beauty had proved 
too powerful both for the wisdom and the spells of 
the mighty Merlin. Since that early period she had 
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remained possessed of her crystal dominions, she said, 
despite the various men of fame and might by whom 
Eenilworth had been successively tenanted. The 
Saxons, the Danes, the Normans, the Saintlowes, the 
Clintons, the Mountforts, the Mortimers, the Flanta- 
genets, great though they were in arms and magnifi- 
cence, had never, she said, caused her to raise her 
head from the waters which hid her crystal palace. 
But a greater than all these great names had now ap- 
peared, and she came in homage and duty to welcome 
the peerless Elizabeth to all sport which the Castle 
and its environs, which lake or land, could afford. 

The Queen received this address also with great 
courtesy, and made answer in raillery, — " We thought 
this lake had belonged to our own dominions, fedr 
dame; but since so famed a lady claims it for hers, 
we will be glad at some other time to have farther 
communing with you touching our joint interests." 

With this gracious answer the Lady of the Lake 
vanished, and Arion, who was amongst the maritime 
deities, appeared upon his dolphin. But Lamboume, 
who had taken upon him the part in the absence of 
Wayland, being chilled with remaining immersed in 
an elem^it to which he was not Mendly, having never 
got his speech by heart, and not having, like the 
porter, the advantage of a prompter, paid it off with 
impudence, tearing off his vizard, and swearing, "Cogs 
bones I he was none of Arion or Orion either, but 
honest Mike Lamboume, that had been drinking her 
Majesty^s health from morning till midnight, and was 
come to bid her heartily welcome to Kenilworth 
Castle " 
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This unpremeditated buffoonery answered the pur- 
pose probably better than the set speech would have 
done. 11 1 Queen laughed heartily, and swore (in 
her turn) that he had made the best speech she had 
heard that day. Lamboume, who instantly saw his 
jest had saved his bones, jimiped on shore, gave his 
dolphin a kick, and declared he would never meddle 
with fish again except at dinner. 

At the same time that the Queen was about to 
enter the castle, that memorable discharge of fire- 
works by water and land took place, which Master 
Laneham has strained all his eloquence to describe. 

" Such," says the Clerk of the Council-chamber 
door, ^^ was the blaze of burning darts, the gleams of 
stars coruscant, the streams and hail of fiery sparks, 
lightnings of wildfire, and fiight-shot of thunder-bolts, 
with continuance, terror, and vehemency, that the 
heavens thundered, the waters surged, and the earth 
shook ; and, for my part, hardy as I am, it made me 
very vengeably afraid." 

The Queen entered the base-court of Kenilworth, 
through Mortimer's Tower, a,nd moving on through 
pageants of heathen gods and heroes of antiquity, 
who offered gifls and compliments on the bended 
knee, at length found her way to the great hall 
of the Castle, gorgeously hung for her reception 
with the richest silken tapestry, misty with per- 
fumes, and soxmding to strains of soft and delicious 
music. From the highly carved oaken roof hung 
a superb chandelier of gilt bronze, formed like a 
spread eagle, whose outstretched winge supported 
three male and three female figures, grasping a 
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p^ of brauches in each hand. The hall was thus 
illuminated by twentyrfour torches of wax. At the 
upper end of the splendid apartment was a state 
canopy, overshadowing a royal throne, and beside was 
a door which opened to a long suite of apartments, 
decorated with the utmost magnificence for the Queen 
and her ladies, whenever it should be her pleasure to 
be private. 

The Eaii of Leicester having handed the Queen 
up to her throne, and seated her there, knelt down 
before her, and kissing the hand which she held out, 
with an air in which romantic and respectful gallantry 
was happily mingled with the air of loyal devotion, 
he thanked her, in terms of the deepest gratitude, for 
the highest honour which a sovereign could render to 
a subject. So handsome did he look when kneeling 
before her, that Elizabeth was tempted to prolong 
the scene a little longer than there was, strictly speak- 
ing, necessity for ; and ere she raised him, she passed 
her hand over his head, so near, as almost to touch 
his long curled and perfumed hair, and with a move- 
ment of fondness that seemed to intimate she would, 
if she dared, have made the motion a slight caress. 
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SCENE IN THE PLEASANCE, 

OR ORNA^IENTED GARDENS AT KENILWORTH.* 

The unfortunate Countess of Leicester for some 
time kept within bounds her uncertainty and her im- 
patience. She was aware that there might be some 
delay ere her letter could be safely conveyed to the 
hands of Leicester, and that some time more might 
elapse ere he could extricate himself from the neces- 
sary attendance cm Mizabeth, to come and visit her 
in her secret bower. '^' I will not expect him," she 
said, "till night — ^he cannot be absent from his royal 
guest, even to see me. He will, I know, come ear- 
lier, if it be possible, but I will not expect him before 
night." — ^And yet all the while she did expect him; 
and, while she tried to argue herself into a contrary 
belief, each hasty noise, of the hundred which she 
heard, sounded like the hurried step of Leicester on 
the staircase, hastening to fold her in his arms. 

The fatigue of body wHch Amy had lately under- 
gone, with the agitation of mind natural to so cruel a 

* The Earl of Leicester is secretly affianced to Amy Rob- 
sart, daughter of Sir Hugh Bobsart ; but afraid of the indig- 
nation of Queen Elizabetli, and the loss of court &vour, he 
conceals the marriage, and the Countess is kept in strict con- 
finement at Cumnor Hall. She finds her way to Kenilworth 
during the revels, and obtains a temporary shelter in one of 
the recesses of the Castle, whence she transmits a letter to 
Leicester. 
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state of uncertainty, began by degrees strongly to 
affect her nerves, and she almost feared her total 
inability to maintain the necessary self-command 
through the scenes which might lie before her. But, 
although spoiled by an over-indulgent system of edu- 
cation, Amy had naturally a mind of great power, 
united with a frame which her share in her father^s 
woodland exercises had rendered uncommonly healthy. 
She summoned to her aid such mental and bodily re- 
sources; and not unconscious how much the issue of 
her fate might depend on her own self-possession, she 
prayed internally for strength of body and for mental 
fortitude, and resolved, at the same time, to yield to 
no nervous impulse which might weaken either. 

Yet when the great bell of the Castle, which was 
placed in Caesar's Tower, at no great distance from 
that called Mervyn*s, began to send its pealing cla- 
mour abroad, in signal of the arrival of the royal pro- 
cession, the din was so painfully acute to ears rendered 
nervously sensitive by anxiety, that she could hardly 
forbear shrieking with anguish, in answer to every 
stunning clash of the relentless peal. 

Shortly afterwards, when the small apartment was 
at once enlightened by the shower of artificial fires 
with which the air was suddenly filled, and which 
crossed each other like fiery spirits, each bent on his 
own separate mission, or like salamanders executing 
a fix)lic dance in the region of the Sylphs, the Countess 
felt at first as if each rocket shot close by her eyes, and 
discharged its sparks and flashes so nigh that she could 
feel a sense of the heat. But she struggled against 
these fantastic terrors, and compelled herself to arise. 
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stand by the window, look out, and gaze upon a sight 
which at another time would have appeared to her at 
once captivating and fearful. The magnificent towers 
of the Castle were enveloped in garlands of artificial 
fire, or shrouded with tiaras of pale smoke. The sur- 
face of the lake glowed like molten iron, while many 
fireworks (then thought extremely wonderful, though 
now common), whose flame continued to exist in the 
opposing element, dived and rose, hissed and roared, 
and spouted fire, like so many dragons of enchant- 
ment, sporting upon a burning lake. 

Even Amy was for a moment interested by what 
was to her so new a scene. " I had thought it magical 
art," she said, "but poor Tressilian taught me to 
judge of such things as they are. Great God I and 
may not these idle splendours resemble my own hoped 
for happiness, — a single spark, which is instantly swal- 
lowed up by surrounding darkness, — a precarious glow, 
which rises but for a brief space into the air, that its 
fall may be the lower ? Oh, Leicester ! after all — 
all that thou hast said — ^hast sworn — ^that Amy was thy 
love, thy life, can it be that thou art the magician at 
whose nod these enchantments arise, and that she sees 
them as an outcast, if not a captive?" 

The sustained, prolonged, and repeated bursts of 
music firom so many different quarters, and at so many 
varying points of distance, which sounded as if not the 
Castle of Kenilworth only but the whole country 
around had been at once the scene of solenmizing some 
high national festival, carried the same oppressive 
thought still doser to her heart, while some notes would 
melt in distant and falling tones, as if in compassion for 
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her sorrows, and some burst close and near upon her, 
as if mocking her misery with all the insolence of un- 
limited mirth. ** Those sounds," she said, " are mine 
— ^mine, because they are his ; but I cannot say, — 
Be still, these loud strains suit me not ; — and the voice 
of the meanest peasant that mingles in the dance, 
would have more power to modulate the music, than 
the command of her who is mistress of all." 

By degrees the sounds of revelry died away, and the 
Countess withdrew from the window at which she had 
sate listening to them. It was night, but the moon 
afforded considerable light in the room, so that Amy 
was able to make the arrangement which she judged 
necessary. There was hope that Leicester might come 
to her apartment as soon as the revel in the Castle 
had subsided ; but there was also risk she might be 
disturbed by some unauthorized intruder. She had 
lost confidence in the key since Tressilian had entered 
so easily, though the door was locked on the inside ; 
yet all the additional security she could think of, was to 
place the table across the door that she might be 
warned by the noise, should any one attempt to enter. 
Having taken these necessary precautions, the unfor- 
tunate lady withdrew to her couch, stretched herself 
down on it, mused in anxious expectation, and counted 
more than one hour after midnight, till exhausted na- 
ture proved too strong for love, for grief, for fear, nay, 
even for uncertainty, and she slept. 

Yes, she slept. The Indian sleeps at the stake, in 
the intervals between his tortures ; and mental tor- 
ments, in like manner, exhaust by long continuance 
the sensibility of the sufierer, so that an interval of 
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lethargic repose must necessarily ensue ere the pangs 
which they inflict can again be renewed. 

The Countess slept, then, for several hours, and 
dreamed that she was in the ancient house at Ciunnor 
Place, listening for the low whistle with which Lei- 
cester often used to announce his presence in the court- 
yard, when arriving suddenly on one of his stolen 
visits. But on this occasion, instead of a whistle, she 
heard the peculiar blast of a bugle-horn, such as her 
father used to wind on the fall of the stag, and which 
huntsmen then called a mort. She ran, as she 
thought, to a window that looked into the court-yard, 
which she saw filled with men in mourning garments. 
The old curate seemed about to read the funeral ser- 
vice. Mumblazen, tricked out in an antique dress, 
like an ancient herald, held aloft a scutcheon, with its 
usual decorations of skulls, cross-bones, and hour- 
glasses, surrounding lUJoat-of-arms, of which she could 
only distinguish that it was surmounted with an EarPs 
coronet. The old man looked at her with a ghastly 
smile, and said, *' Amy, are they not rightly quar- 
tered?" Just as he spoke, the horns again poured 
on her ear the melancholy yet wild strain of the mort, 
or death-note, and she awoke. 

The Countess awoke to hear a real bugle-note, or 
rather the combined breath of many bugles, sounding 
not the mort, but the jolly reveillee, to remind the in- 
mates of the Castle of Eenilworth that the pleasures 
of the day were to commence with a magnificent stag- 
hunting in the neighbouring Chase. Amy started up 
from her couch, listened to the sound, saw the first 
beams of the summer morning already twinkle through 
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the lattice of her window, and recollected, with feel- 
ings of giddy agony, where she was, and how circum- 
stanced. 

" He thinks not of /ne," she said — " he will not > 
come nigh me! A Queen is his guest, and what 
cares he in what comer of his huge castle a wretch 
like me pines in doubt, which is fast fading into 
air!" 



[Amy e8C(vpes from Hie turret-chamber, and flies into the 
Pleasance,] 

She had seen this richly ornamented space of ground 
from the window of Mervyn's Tower ; and it occurred 
to her, at the moment of her escape, that among its 
numerous arbours, bowers, fountains, statues, and 
grottoes, she might find some recess, in which she 
could lie concealed until she had an opportunity of 
addressing herself to a protector, to whom she might 
communicate as much as she dared of her forlorn 
ntuation, and through whose means she might suppli- 
cate an interview with her husband. 

" If I could see my guide," she thought, " I would 
learn if he had delivered my letter. Even did I but 
see Tressilian, it were better to risk Dudley's anger, 
by confiding my whole situation to one who is the 
very soul of honour, than to run the hazard of farther 
insiilt among the insolent menials of this ill-ruled place. 
I will not again venture into an enclosed apartment. 
I will wait, I will watch — amidst so many human 
beings there must be some kinAeart which can judge 
and compassionate what mine endures." 
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In truth, more than one party entered and tra- 
versed the Pleasance. But they were in joyous 
groups of four or five persons together, laughing and 
jesting in their own tidness of mirth and lightness of 
heart. 

The retreat which she had chosen gave her the easy 
alternative of avoiding observation. It was but stu- 
ping back to the farthest recess of a grotto, ornament- 
ed with rustic work and moss-seats, and terminated 
by a fountain, and she might easily remain concealed, 
or at her pleasure discover herself to any solitary wan- 
derer, whose curiosity might lead him to that romantic 
retirement. Anticipating such an opportunity, she 
looked into the clear basin, which the silent fountain 
held up to her like a mirror, and felt shocked at her 
own appearance, and doubtful at the same time, 
muffled and disfigured as her disguise made her seem 
to herself, whether any female (and it was from the 
compassion of her own sex that she chiefly expected 
sympathy) would engage in conference with so su^i- 
cious an object. Reasoning thus like a woman, to 
whom external appearance is scarcely in any circum- 
stances a matter of unimportance, and like a beauty 
who had some confidence in the power of her own 
charms, she laid aside her travelling cloak and capo- 
taine hat, and placed them beside her, so that she 
could assume them in an instant, ere one could pene- 
trate from the entrance of the grotto to its extremity. 
The foimtain, acting both as a mirror and ewer, af- 
forded Amy the means of a brief toilette, of which she 
availed herself as hastily as possible ; then took in her 
hand her small casket of jewels, in case she might find 
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them useM intercessors, and retiring to the darkest 
and most sequestered nook, sat down on a seat of 
moss, and awaited till fate should give her some chance 
of rescue, or of propitiating an intercessor. 

It chanced upon that memorable morning, that one 
of the earliest of the huntress train, who appeared 
from her chamber in full array for the chase, was the 
Princess, for whom all these pleasures were instituted, 
England's Maiden Queen. I know not if it were by 
chance, or out of the befitting courtesy due to a mis- 
tress by whom he was so much honoured, that she had 
scarcely made one step beyond the threshold of her 
chamber, ere Leicester was by her side, and proposed 
to her, until the preparations for the chase had been 
completed, to view the Fleasance, and the gardens 
which it connected with the castle-yard. 

To this new scene of pleasures they walked, the 
EarFs arm affording his Sovereign the occasional sup- 
port which she required, where flights of steps, then a 
favourite ornament in a garden, conducted them from 
terrace to terrace, and from parterre to parterre. The 
ladies in attendance, gifted with prudence, or endowed 
perhaps with the amiable desire of acting as they would 
be done by, did not conceive their duty to the Queen's 
person required them, though they lost not sight of 
her, to approach so near as to share, or perhaps dis- 
turb, the conversation betwixt the Queen and the 
Earl, who was not only her host but also her most 
trusted, esteemed, and fiivoured servant. They con- 
tented themselves with admiring the grace of this illus- 
trious couple, whose robes of state were now exchanged 
for hunting suits, almost equally magnificent. 
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EHzabeth^s silvan dress, which was of a pale blue 
silk, with silver lace and aiguillettes^ approached in 
form to that of the ancient Amazons ; and was, there- 
fore, well suited at once to her height and to the 
dignity of her mien, which her conscious rank and 
long habits of authority had rendered in some degree 
too masculine to be seen to the best advantage in or- 
dinary female weeds. Leicester's hunting suit of Lin- 
coln-green, richly embroidered with gold, and crossed 
by the gay baldric, which sustained a bugle-horn, and 
a wood-knife instead of a sword, became its master, 
as did his other vestments of court or of war. For 
such were the perfections of his form and mien, that 
Leicester was always supposed to be seen to the greatest 
advantage in the character and dress which for the 
time he represented or wore. 

The conversation of Elizabeth and the favourite Earl 
has not reached us in detail. But those who watched 
at some distance (and the eyes of courtiers and court- 
ladies are right sharp) were of opinion, that on no occa- 
sion did the dignity of Elizabeth, in gesture and motion, 
seem so decidedly to soften away into a mien expres- 
sive of indecision and tenderness. Her step was not 
only slow, but even unequal, a thing most unwonted 
in her carriage ; her looks seemed bent on the ground, 
and there was a timid disposition to withdraw from 
her companion, which external gesture in females 
often indicates exactly the opposite tendency in the 
secret mind. The Duchess of Rutland, who ventured 
nearest, was even heard to aver, that she discerned a 
tear in Elizabeth's eye, and a blush on the cheek ; 
and still &rther, 'f She bent her looks on the ground 
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to avoid mine," said the Duchess ; " she who, in her 
ordinary mood, could look down a lion." To what 
conclusion these synaptoms led is sufficiently evident ; 
nor were they probably entirely groundless. The pro- 
gress of a private conversation betwixt two persons of 
different sexes is often decisive of their fate, and gives 
it a turn very different perhaps from what they them- 
selves anticipated. Gallantry becomes mingled with 
conversation, and affection and passion come gradually 
to mix with gallantry. Nobles, as well as shepherd 
swidns, will, in such a trying moment, say more than 
they intended ; and queens, like village maidens, will 
listen longer than they should. 

Horses in the meanwhile neighed and champed the 
bits with impatience in the base-court ; hounds yelled 
in their couples, and yeomen, rangers, and prickers, 
lamented the exhaling of the dew, which would pre- 
vent the scent from lying. But Leicester had another 
chase in view, or, to speak more justly towards him, 
had become engaged in it without premeditation, as 
the high-spirited hunter which follows the cry of the 
hounds that have crossed his path by accident. The 
Queen — an accomplished and handsome woman — the 
pride of England, the hope of France and Holland, 
and the dread of Spain, had probably listened with 
more than usual favour to that mixture of romantic 
gallantry with which she always loved to be addressed ; 
and the Earl had, in vanity, in ambition, or in both, 
thrown in more and more of that delicious ingredient, 
until his importunity became the language of love 
itself. 

"No, Dudley," said Elizabeth, yet it was with 

IS. 
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broken accents — "No, I must be the mother of my 
people. Other ties that make the lowly maiden happy 
are denied to her sovereign — 'No, Leicester, urge it 
no more — Were I as others, free to seek my own hap- 
piness — then, indeed — but it cannot — cannot be. — 
Delay the chase— delay it for half an hour — ^and leave 
me, my lord." 

" How, leave you, madam ! " said Leicester, — " has 
my madness offended you ? " 

"No, Leicester, not so!" answered the Queen 
hastily ; " but it is madness, and must not be repeat- 
ed. Go — ^but go not far from hence — and meantime 
let no one intrude on my privacy." 

While she spoke thus, Dudley bowed deeply, and 
retired with a slow and melancholy air. The Queen 
stood gazing after him, and murmured to herself — 
" Were it possible — ^were it but possible ! — ^but no — 
no — ^Elizabeth must be the wife and mother of Eng- 
land alone." 

As she spoke thus, and in order to avoid some one 
whose step she heard approaching, the Queen turned 
into the grotto in which her hapless, and yet but too 
successftil, rival lay concealed. 

The mind of England's Elizabeth, if somewhat 
shaken by the agitating interview to which she had 
just put a period, was of that firm and decided cha- 
racter which soon recovers its natural tone. It wa^ 
like one of those ancient druidical monuments, called 
Kocking-stones. The finger of Cupid, boy as he is 
painted, could put her feelings in motion, but the 
power of Hercules could not have destroyed their 
equilibrium. As she advanced with a slow pace to- 
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wards the inmost extremity of the grotto, her counte- 
nance, ere she had proceeded half the length, had 
recovered its dignity of look, and her mien its air of 
command. 

It was then the Queen became aware that a female 
figure was placed beside, or rather partly behind, an 
alabaster column, at the foot of which arose the pel- 
lucid fountain, which occupied the inmost recess of 
the twilight grotto. The classical mind of Elizabeth 
suggested the story of Xuma and Egeria, and she 
doubted not that some Italian sculptor had here re- 
presented the Naiad, whose inspirations gave laws to 
Rome. As she advanced, she became doubtful whe- 
ther she beheld a statue or a form of flesh and blood. 
The unfortunate Amy, indeed, remained motionless, 
betwixt the desire which she had to make her condi- 
tion known to one of her own sex, and her awe for 
the stately form which approached her, and which, 
though her eyes had never before beheld, her fears 
instantly suspected to be the personage she really was. 
Amy had arisen fi:om her seat with the purpose of ad- 
dressing the lady, who entered the grotto alone, and, 
as she at first thought, so opportunely. But when 
she recollected the alarm which Leicester had ex- 
pressed at the Queen's knowing aught of their union, 
and became more and more satisfied that the person 
whom she now beheld was Elizabeth herself, she stood 
with one foot advanced and one withdrawn, her arms, 
head, and hands perfectly motionless, and her cheek 
as pallid as the alabaster pedestal against which she 
leaned. Her dress was of pale sea-green silk, little 
distinguished in that imperfect light, and somewhat 
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resembled the drapery of a Grecian nymph, such an 
antique disguise having been thought the most se- 
cure, where so many masquers and revellers were 
assembled ; so that the Queen^s doubt of her being a 
living form was well justified by all contingent cir- 
cumstances, as well as by the bloodless cheek and the 
fixed eye. 

Elizabeth remained in doubt, even after she had 
approached within a few paces, whether she did not 
gaze on a statue so cunningly fashioned, that by the 
doubtful light it could not be distinguished firom 
reality. She stopped, therefore, and fixed upon this 
interesting object her princely look with so much 
keenness, that the astonishment which had kept Amy 
immovable gave way to awe, and she gradually cast 
down her eyes, and drooped her head under the com- 
manding gaze of the Sovereign, Still, however, she 
remained in all respects, saving this slow and profound 
inclination of the head, motionless and silent. 

From her dress, and the casket which she instinc- 
tively held in her hand, Elizabeth naturally conjectured 
that the beautiful but mute figure which she beheld 
was a performer in one of the various theatrical 
pageants which had been placed in different situations 
to surprise her with their homage, and that the poor 
player, overcome with awe at her presence, had either 
forgot the part assigned her, or lacked courage to go 
through it. It was natural and courteous to give her 
some encouragement ; and Elizabeth accordingly said, 
in a tone of condescending kindness, — " How now, 
fair Nymph of this lovely grotto — art thou speU-boimd 
and struck with dumbness by the wicked enchanter 
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whom men term Fear? — ^We are his sworn enemy, 
maiden, and can reverse his charm. Speak, we com- 
mand thee." 

Instead of answering her by speech, the unfortunate 
Countess dropped on her knee before the Queen, let 
her casket fall from her hand, and clasping her palms 
together, looked up in the Queen's face with such a 
mixed agony of fear and supplication, that Elizabeth 
was considerably affected. 

"What may this mean?" she said; "this is a 
stronger passion than befits the occasion. Stand up, 
damsel — what wouldst thou have with us?" 

" Your protection, madam," faltered forth the un- 
happy petitioner. 

" Each daughter of England has it while she is 
worthy of it," replied the Queen ; " but your distress 
seems to have a deeper root than a forgotten task. 
Why, and in what, do you crave our protection?" 

Amy hastily endeavoured to recall what she were 
best to say, which might secure herself from this nn- 
minent dangers that surrounded her, without endanger- 
ing her husband ; and plunging from one thought to 
another, amidst the chaos which filled her mind, she 
could at length, in answer to the Queen's repeated 
inquiries, in what she sought protection, only falter 
out, " Alas ! I know not." 

"This is folly, maiden," said Elizabeth, impatiently; 
for there was something^ in the extreme confusion of 
the suppliant which irritated her curiosity as well as 
interested her feelings. " The sick man must tell his 
malady to the physician, nor are we accustomed to 
ask questions so c^ without receiving an answer." 
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" I request — ^I implore," stammered forth the un- 
fortunate Countess, — " I beseech your gracious pro- 
tection — against — against one Vamey." She choked 
well-nigh as she uttered the fatal word, which was 
instantly caught up by the Queen. 

"What, Vamey, — Sir Richard Vamey — ^the servant 
of Lord Leicester ! — ^What, damsel, are you to him, 
or he to you?" 

" I — I — was his prisoner — and he practised on my 
life — and I broke forth to — to " 

" To throw thyself on my protection, doubtless," 
said Elizabeth. " Thou shalt have it — that is, if thou 
art worthy ; for we will sift this matter to the utter- 
most. — Thou art," she said, bending on the Countess 
an eye which seemed designed to pierce her very inmost 
soul, — " thou art Amy, daughter of Sir Hugh Robsart 
ofLidcoteHall?" 

' ' Forgive me — forgive me — ^most gracious trincess !" 
said Amy, dropping once more on her knee, from 
which she had arisen. 

"For what should I forgive thee, silly wench?" 
said Elizabeth ; " for being the daughter of thine own 
father ? Thou art brain-sick, surely. Well, I see I 
must wring the story from thee by inches — ^Thou didst 
deceive thine old and honoured father — thy look 
confesses it — cheated Master Tressilian — ^thy blush 
avouches it — and married this same Vamey." 

Amy sprung on her feet, and interrupted the Queen 
eagerly, with, " No, madam, no — as there is a God 
above us, I am not the sordid wretch you would make 
me ! I am not the wife of that contemptible slave — 
of that most deliberate villain ! I am not the wife of 
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Vamey ! I would rather be the bride of Destruc- 
tion!" 

The Queen, overwhelmed in her turn by Amy's 
vehemence, stood silent for an instant, and then re- 
plied, " Why, God ha' mercy, woman ! — I see thou 
canst talk fast enough when the theme likes thee. 
Nay, tell me, woman," she continued, for to the 
impulse of curiosity was now added that of an unde- 
fined jealousy that some deception had been practised 
on her, — "tell me, woman — ^for I will know — whose 
wife, or whose paramour, art thou ? Speak out, and 
be speedy — Thou wert better dally with a lioness 
than with Elizabeth." 

Urged to this extremity, dragged as it were by 
irresistible force to the verge of the precipice, which 
she saw but could not avoid, — permitted not a mo- 
ment's respite by the eager words and menacing 
gestures of the offended Queen, Amy at length uttered 
in despair, " The Earl of Leicester knows it all." 

"The Earl of Leicester!" said Elizabeth, in utter 
astonishment — "The Earl of Leicester P' she repeated, 
with kindling anger, — "Woman, thou art set on to 
this — thou dost belie him — ^he takes no keep of such 
things as thou art. Thou art suborned to slander the 
noblest lord, and the truest-hearted gentleman, in 
England ! But were he the right hand of our trust, 
or something yet dearer to us, thou shalt have thy 
hearing, and that in his presence. Come with me — 
come with me instantly !" 

As Amy shrunk back with terror, which the in- 
censed Queen interpreted as that of conscious guilt, 
Elizabeth rapidly advanced, seized on her arm, and 
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hastened with swift and long steps ont of the grotto, 
and along the principal alley of the Pleasance, dragging 
with her the terrified Countess, whom she still held by 
the arm, and whose utmost exertions could but just 
keep pace with those of the indignant Queen. 

Leicester was at this moment the centre of a splen* 
did group of lords and ladies, assembled together under 
an arcade or portico, which closed the alley* The 
company had drawn together in that place to attend 
the commands of her Majesty when the huntiDg-party 
should go forward, and their astonishment may be 
imagined, when instead of seeing Elizabeth adTance 
towards them with her usual measured dignity of mo- 
tion, they beheld her walking so rapidly, that she was 
in the midst of them ere they were aware ; and then 
observed, with fear and surprise, that her features 
were fludied betwixt anger and agitation, that her hair 
was loosened by her haste of motion, and that her eyes 
sparkled as they were wont when the spirit of Henry 
Vm. mounted highest in his daughter. Nor were 
they less astonished at the appearance of the pale, at- 
tenuated, half dead, yet still lovely female, whom the 
Queen upheld by main strength with one hand, while 
with the other she waved aside the ladies and nobles 
who pressed towards her, under the idea that she was 
taken suddenly ill. " Where is my Lord of Leices- 
ter ? " she said in a tone that thrilled with astonish- 
ment all the courtiers who stood around — ^' Stand 
forth, my Lord of Leicester." 

If, in the midst of the most serene day of summer, 
when all is light and laughing around, a thunder-bolt 
were to fall from the clear blue vault of heaven, and 
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* rend the earth at the very feet of some careless tra- 
veller, he could not gaze upon the smouldering chasm 
which so unexpectedly yawned before him with half 
the astonishment and fear which Leicester felt at the 
sight that so suddenly presented itself. He had that 
instant been receiving, with a poKtical affectation of 
disavowing and misunderstanding their meaning, the 
half uttered, half intimated congratulations of the 
courtiers upon the favour of the Queen, carried appa- 
rently to its highest pitch during the interview of that 
morning ; from which most of them seemed to augiu*, 
that he might soon arise from their equal in rank to 
become their master. And now, while the subdued 
yet proud smile with which he disclaimed those infer- 
ences was yet curling his cheek, the Queen shot into 
the circle, her passions excited to the uttermost, and, 
supporting with one hand, and apparently without an 
effort, the pale and sinking form of his almost expir- 
ing wife, and pointing with the finger of the other to 
her half dead features, demanded in a voice that 
sounded to the ears of the astounded statesman like 
the last dread trumpet-call that is to summon body 
and spirit to the judgment-seat, ^^ Ejiowest thou this 
woman ? " 

As, at the blast of that last trumpet, the guilty shall 
call upon the mountains to cover them, Leicester's 
inward thoughts invoked the stately arch which he had 
built in his pride, to burst its strong conjunction, and 
overwhelm them in its ruins. But the cemented 
stones, architrave, and battlement, stood fast ; and it 
was the proud master himself, who, as if some actual 
pressure had bent him to the earth, kneeled down be- 
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fore Elizabeth, and prostrated his brow to the marble 
flag-stones on which she stood. 

" Leicester," said Elizabeth, in a voice which 
trembled with passion, " could I think thou hast prac- 
tised on me — on me thy Sovereign — on me thy con- 
fiding, thy too partial mistress, the base and ungrateful 
deception which thy present confusion surmises — by 
all that is holy, false lord, that head of thine were in 
as great peril as ever was thy father's ! " 

Leicester had not conscious innocence, but he had 
pride to support him. He raised slowly his brow and 
features, which were black and swoln with contending 
emotions, and only replied, " My head cannot fall but 
by the sentence of my peers — to them I will plead, 
and not to a princess who thus requites my faithful 
service." 

"What! my lords," said Elizabeth, looking around, 
"we are defied, I think — defied in the castle we have 
ourselves bestowed on this proud man! — My Lord 
Shrewsbury, you are marshal of England, attach him 
of high treason." 

" Whom does your Grace mean ? '' said Shrewsbury, 
much surprised, for he had that instant joined the as- 
tonished circle. 

" Whom should I mean, but that traitor Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester ! — Cousin of Himsdon, order out 
your band of Gentlemen Pensioners, and take him 
•into instant custody. — I say, villain, make haste !" 

Hunsdon, a rough old noble, who, firom his rela- 
tionship to the Boleyns, was accustomed to use more 
freedom with the Queen than almost any other dared 
to do, replied bluntly, " And it is like your Grace 
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might order me to the Tower to-morrow for making 
too much haste. I do beseech you to be patient." 

"Patient — God's life!" exclaimed the Queen, — 
" name not the word to me — ^thou know'st not of what 
he is guilty." 

Amy, who had by this time in some degree reco- 
vered herself, and who saw her husband, as she con- 
ceived, in the utmost danger from the rage of an of- 
fended Sovereign, instantly (and alas, how many 
women have done the same !) forgot her own wrongs, 
and her own danger, in her apprehensions for him, 
and throwing herself before the Queen, embraced her 
knees, while she exclaimed, '^ He is guiltless, madam 
— ^he is guiltless — no one can lay aught to the charge 
of the noble Leicester !" 

" Why, minion," answered the Queen, " didst not 
thou thyself say that the Earl of Leicester was privy 
to thy whole history ?" 

** Did I say so ?" repeated the unhappy Amy, laying 
aside every consideration of consistency and of self- 
interest ; " Oh, if I did, I foully belied him. May 
God so judge me, as I believe he was never privy to a 
thought that would harm me !" 

" Woman !" said Elizabeth, " I will know who has 
moved thee to this ; or my wrath — and the wrath of 
kings is a flaming fire — shall wither and consume thee 
like a weed in the furnace." 

As the Queen uttered this threat, Leicester's better 
angel called his pride to his aid, and reproached him 
with the utter extremity of meanness which would 
overwhelm him for ever, if he stooped to take shelter 
under the generous interposition of his wife, and 
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abandoned her, in return for her kindness, to the re- 
sentment of the Queen. He had abeadj raised hia 
head, with the dignity of a man of honour, to avow 
his marriage, and proclaim himself the protector of 
his Countess, when Vamey, bom, as it appeared, to 
be his master's evil genius, rushed into the presence, 
with every mark of disorder on his face and apparel. 

*''• What means this saucy intrusion ?'' said Elizabeth. 

•Vamey, with the air of a man altogether over- 
whelmed with grief and confusion, prostrated himself 
before her feet, exclaiming, " Pardon, my Liege, par- 
don I — or at least let your justice avenge itself on me, 
where it is due ; but spare my noble, my generous, 
my innocent patron and master !" 

Amy, who was yet kneeling, started up as she saw 
the man whom she deemed most odious place himself 
so near her, and was about to fly towards Leicester, 
when, checked at once by the imcertainty and even 
timidity which his looks had reassumed as soon as the 
appearance of his confidant seemed to open a new 
scene, she hung back, and, uttering a faint scream, 
besought of her Majesty to cause her to be imprisoned 
in the lowest dungeon of the castle — ^to deal with her 
as the worst of criminals — " but spare," she exclaim- 
ed, " my sight and hearing, what will destroy the little 
judgment I have left — ^the sight of that unutterable 
and most shameless villain !'' 

** And why, sweetheart ?" said the Queen, moved 
by a new impulse ; " what hath he, this false knight, 
since such thou accountest him, done to thee ?" 

" Oh, worse than sorrow, madam, and worse than 
injury — ^he has sown dissension where most there 
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should be peace. I shall go mad if I look longer on 
him." 

" Beshrew me, but I think thou art distraught al- 
ready," answered the Queen. — " My Lord Honsdon, 
look to this poor distressed young woman, and let her 
be safely bestowed, and in honest keeping, till we re- 
quire her to be forthcoming." 

Two or three of the ladies in attendance, either 
moved by compassion for a creature so interesting, or 
by some other motive, offered their service to look 
after her ; but the Queen briefly answered, " Ladies, 
under favour, no. — You have all (give God thanks) 
sharp ears and nimble tongues — our kinsman Hunsdon 
has ears of the dullest, and a tongue somewhat rough, 
but yet of the slowest. — Hunsdon, look to it that none 
have speech of her." 

" By Our Lady !" said Hunsdon, taking in his strong 
sinewy arms the fading and almost swooning form of 
Amy, ** she is a lovely child ; and though a rough 
nurse, your Grace hath given her a kind one. She 
is safe with me as one of my own ladybirds of 
daughters." 

So saying, he carried her off, unresistingly and al- 
most unconsciously ; his war-worn locks and long gray 
beard mingling with her light-brown tresses, as her 
head reclined on his strong square shoulder. The 
Queen followed him with her eye — she had already, 
with that self-command which forms so necessary a 
part of a Sovereign's accomplishments, suppressed 
ever}' appearance of agitation, and seemed as if she 
desired to banish all traces of her burst of passion 
from the recollection of those who had witnessed it. 
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SYSTEM OF CHIVALRY. 

The system of Chivalry had its peculiar advantages 
during the middle ages. Its duties were not, and in- 
deed could not, always be performed in perfection, 
but they had a strong influence on public opinion ; 
and we cannot doubt that its institutions, virtuous as 
they were in principle, and honourable and generous 
in their ends, must have done much good and pre- 
vented much evil. We can now only look back on 
it as a beautiful and fantastic piece of frostwork 
which has dissolved in the beams of the sun. But 
though we seek in vain for the pillars, the vaults, the 
cornices, and the fretted ornaments of the transitory 
fabric, we cannot but be sensible that its dissolution 
has left on the soil valuable tokens of its former exis- 
tence. We do not mean, nor is it necessary to trace, 
the slight shades of Chivalry which are yet received 
in the law of England. An appeal to combat in a 
case of treason was adjudged, in the celebrated case 
of Kamsay and Lord Reay, in the time of Charles I. 
The personal combat oflfered in bar of an appeal of 
murder seems to have been admitted as legal some 
years since, and was only abolished of late by posi- 
tive statute. But it is not in such issues, rare as they 
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must be, that we ought to trace the consequences of 
Chivalry. We have already shewn that its effects 
are rather to be sought in the general feeling of re- 
spect to the female sex; in the rules of forbearance 
and decorum in society; in the duties of speaking 
truth and observing courtesy; and in the general con- 
viction and assurance that, as no man can encroach 
upon the property of another without accounting to 
the laws, so none can infringe on his personal honour, 
be the difference of rank what it may, without sub- 
jecting himself to personal responsibility. It will be 
readily believed that, in noticing the existence of 
duelling as a relic of Chivalry, we do not mean to 
discuss the propriety of the custom. It is our happi- 
ness that the excesses to which this spirit is liable are 
checked by the laws which wisely discountenance the 
practice; for, although the severity of these laws 
sometimes gives way to the force of public opinion, 
they stiU remain an effectual restraint in every case 
where the circumstances argue either wanton provo- 
cation or unfair advantage. It is to be hoped, that 
as the custom of appealing to this Gothic mode of 
settling disputes is gradually falling into disuse, our 
successors may possibly enjoy the benefit of the gene- 
ral urbanity, decency, and courtesy which it has in- 
troduced into the manners of Europe, without the 
necessity of having recourse to a remedy, not easily, 
reconciled to law or to Christianity. 

LOVE OP POWER. 

They who, in peaceful times, are most ambitious of 
authority among others, shrink from the com^^l'^^XL 
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at such eventM periods, when neither ease nor parade 
attend the possession of it, and when it gives only a 
painful pre-eminence both in danger and in labour, 
and exposes the ill-fated chieftain to the murmurs of 
his discontented associates, as well as to the first as- 
sault of the common enemy. 



PURITY OF MORALS THE SAFEGUARD OF PATRIOTISM. 

Voluptuousness, and its consequences, render the 
libertine incapable of relish for what is simply and 
abstractedly beautiful or sublime, whether in litera- 
ture or in the arts, and destroy the taste, while they 
degrade and blunt the understanding. But, above 
all, such libertinism leads to the exclusive pursuit of 
selfish gratification, for egotism is its foundation and 
its essence. Egotism is necessarily the very reverse 
of patriotism, since the one ' principle is founded ex- 
clusively upon the individual's pursuit of his own pe- 
culiar objects of pleasure or advantage, while the 
other demands a sacrifice, not only of these individual 
pursuits, but of fortune and life itself, to the cause of 
the public weal. Patriotism has, accordingly, always 
been found to flourish in that state of society which 
is most favourable to the stem and manly virtues of 
self-denial, temperance, chastity, contempt of luxury, 
patient exertion, and elevated contemplation; and 
the public spirit of a nation has invariably borne a 
just proportion to its private morals. 

Religion cannot exist where immorality generally 
prevails, any more than a light can bum where the 
mr hs cormpted; and, accordingly, infidelity was so 
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general in France, as to predominate in almost every 
rank of society. The errors of the Church of Rome, 
connected as they are with her ambitious attempts 
towards dominion over men, in their temporal as weU 
as spiritual capacity, had long become the argument 
of the philosopher, and the jest of the satirist ; but in 
exploding these pretensions, and holding them up to 
ridicule, the philosophers of the age involved with 
them the general doctrines of Christianity itself; nay, 
some went so far as not only to deny inspiration, but 
to extinguish, by their sophistry, the lights of natural 
religion, implanted in our bosoms as a part of our 
birth-right. An envenomed fury against religion and 
all its doctrines; a promptitude to avail themselves 
of every circumstance by which Christianity could be 
misrepresented; an ingenuity in mixing up their opi- 
nions in works, which seemed the least fitting to in- 
volve such discussions; above all, a pertinacity in 
slandering, ridiculing, and vilifying all who ventured 
to oppose their principles, distinguished the corres- 
pondents in this celebrated conspiracy against a reli- 
gion which, however it may be defaced by human in- 
ventions, breathes only that Peace on earth, and Good 
Will to the children of men, which was proclaimed by 
Heaven at its divine origin. 

If these prejudiced and envenomed opponents had 
possessed half the desire of truth, or half the benevo- 
lence towards mankind, which were eternally on their 
lips, they would have formed the true estimate of the 
spirit of Christianity, not firom the use which had been 
made of the mere name by ambitious priests or en- 
thusiastic fools, but by its vital effects upon mankind 
at large. They would have seen that under its infLxi- 
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ence a thousand brutal and sanguinary superstitions 
had died away; that polygamy had been abolished, 
and with polygamy all the obstacles which it offers to 
domestic happiness, as weU as to the due education of 
youth, and the natural and gradual dvilisation of so- 
ciety. They must then have owned that slarery, 
which they regarded, or affected to regard, with such 
horror, had first been gradually ameliorated, and 
finally abolished by the influence of the Christian 
doctrines — that there was no one virtue teaching to 
elevate mankind or benefit society, which was not en- 
joined by the precepts they endeavoured to misrepre- 
sent and weaken — no one vice by which himianity is 
degraded and society endangered, upon which Chris- 
tianity hath not imposed a solenm anathema. They 
might also, in their capacity of philosophers, have 
considered the peculiar aptitude of the Christian reli- 
gion, not only to all ranks and conditions of mankind, 
but to all climates and to all stages of society. Nor 
ought it to have escaped them, that the system con- 
tains within itself a key to those difficulties, doubts, 
and mysteries, by which the human mind is agitated, 
so soon as it is raised beyond the mere objects which 
interest the senses. Milton has made the maze of 
metaphysics, and the bewildering state of mind which 
they engender, a part of the employment, and per- 
haps of the punishment, of the lower regions. Chris- 
tianity alone offers a clew to this labyrinth, a solution 
to these melancholy and discouraging doubts; and 
however its doctrines may be hard to unaided flesh 
and blood, yet explaining as they do the system of the 
universe, which without them is so incomprehensible, 
and through their practical influence rendering men in 
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all ages more worthy to act their part in the general 
plan, it seems wonderful how those whose professed 
pursuit was wisdom should have looked on reli- 
gion, not alone with that indifference which was the 
only feeling evinced by the heathen philosophers to- 
wards the gross mythology of their time, but with ha- 
tred, malice, and all uncharitableness. One would 
rather have expected, that after such a review, men 
professing the real spirit which searches after truth 
and wisdom, if unhappily they were still unable to per- 
suade themselves that a religion so worthy of the Deity 
(if such an expression may be used) had emanated 
directly from revelation, might have had the modesty 
to lay their finger on their lip, and distrust their own 
judgment, instead of disturbing the faith of others ; 
or, if confirmed in their incredulity, might have taken 
the leisure to compute at least what was to be gained 
by rooting up a tree which bore such goodly fruits, 
without having the means of replacing it by aught 
which could produce the same advantage to the com- 
monwealth. 



THE LOVE OF MANKCND NECESSARY TO INDIVIDUAL 
HAPPINESS. 

Our ideas of happiness are chiefly caught by re- 
flection from the minds of others, and hence it may be 
observed that those enjoy the most uniform train of 
good spirits who are thinking much of others and 
little of themselves. The contemplation of our minds, 
however salutary for the purposes of self-examination 
and humiliation, must always be a solemn task, since 
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the best will find enough for remorse, the wisest for 
regret, the most fortunate for sorrow. And to this 
influence more than to any natural disposition to 
melancholy, to the pain which necessarily follows 
this anatomizing of his own thoughts and feelings 
which is so decidedly and peculiarly the charac- 
teristic of the Pilgrimage,* we are disposed in a 
great measure to ascribe that sombre -tint which 
pervades the poem. The poetry which treats of 
the actions and sentiments of others may be grave 
or gay according to the light in which the author 
chooses to view his subject, but he who shall inine 
long and deeply for materials in his own bosom will 
encounter abysses at the depth of which he must ne- 
cessarily tremble. This moral truth appears to us to 
aflbrd in a great measure a key to the peculiar tone of 
Lord Byron. How then, will the reader ask, is our 
proposition to be reconciled to that which preceded 
it? If the necessary result of an inquiry into our own 
thoughts be the conviction that all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit, why should we object to a style of writ- 
ing, whatever its consequences may be, which involves 
in it truths as certain as they are melancholy ? If 
the study of oiu: own enjoyments leads us to doubt the 
reality of all except the indisputable pleasures of sense, 
and inclines us, therefore, towards the Epicurean sys- 
tem,-— ^it is nature, it may be said, and not the poet, 
which urges us upon the fatal conclusion. But this is 
not so. iN'ature, when she created man a social being, 
gave him the capacity of drawing that happiness from 
his relations with the rest of his race, which he is 

* Lord Byron's " Childe Harold.** 
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doomed to seek in vain in his own bosom. These re- 
lations cannot be the source of happiness to us if we 
despise or hate the kind with whom it is their office to 
unite us more closely. If the earth be a den of fools 
and knaves, from whom the man of genius differs by 
the more mercurial and exalted character of his intel- 
lect, it is natural that he should look down with pitiless 
scorn on creatures so inferior. But if, as we believe, 
each man, in his own degree, possesses a portion of 
the ethereal flame, however smothered by unfavourable 
circumstances, it is or should be enough to secure the 
most mean from the scorn of genius, as well as from 
the oppression of power ; and such being the case, 
the relations which we hold with society, through 
all their gradations, are channels through which the 
better affections of the loftiest may, without degrada- 
tion, extend themselves to the lowest. 

Farther, it is not only our social connexions which 
are assigned us, in order to qualify that contempt of 
mankind, which, too deeply indulged, tends only to 
intense selfishness ; we have other and higher motives 
for enduring the lot of humanity — sorrow, and pain, 
and trouble — ^with patience of our own griefs, and 
commiseration for those of others. The wisest and the 
best of all ages have agreed, that our present life is a 
state of trial, not of enjoyment, and that we now suffer 
sorrow that we may hereafter be partakers of happi- 
ness. If this be true, and it has seldom been long, or 
at least ultimately doubted by those who have turned 
their attention to so serious an investigation, other and 
worthier motives of action and endurance must neces- 
sarily occiu* to the mind than philosophy can teach or 
human pride supply. It is not our intexLt^Qiii \^ ^^ 
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more than merely indicate so ample a topic for consi- 
deration. But we cannot forbear to add, that the 
vanishing of Lord Byron's Pilgrim strongly reminded 
us of the dose of another work, the delight of our 
childhood. Childe Harold, a prominent character in 
the first volume of the Pilgrimage, fades gradually 
fi^m the scene, like the spectre associate who perform- 
ed the first stages of his journey with a knight-errant, 
bearing all the appearance of a living man, but who 
lessened to the sight by degrees, and became at length 
totally invisible when they approached the cavern 
where his mortal remains were deposited. 

" But where is he, the Pilgrim of my song, 
The being who upheld it through the past ? 
Methinks he cometh late and tarries long. 
He is no more — ^these breathings are his last 
His wanderings done, his visions ebbing fast, 
And he himself as nothing. If he was 
Aught but a phantasy, and could be class'd 
With forms which live and suffer — ^let that pass — 
His shadow fades away into destruction's mass." 

In the corresponding passage of the " Tales of the 
Genii," Ridley, the amiable author or compiler of the 
collection, expresses himself to the following purport, 
— ^for we have not the book at hand to do justice to 
his precise words, — " Reader, the Grenii are no more, 
and Horam, but the phantom of my mind, fiction him- 
self and fiction all that he seemed to write, speaks not 
again. But lament not their loss, since if desirous to 
see virtue guarded by miracles, Religion can display 
before you scenes tremendous, wonderful, and great, 
more worthy of your sight than aught that human 
fancy can conceive — ^the moTsl ^eil vent in twain and 
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the Sun of Righteousness arising from the^ thick clouds 
of heathen darkness." 



EFFECTS OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. » 

The earlier champions of the Eeformation were 
frequently doomed to expiate their heretical opinions. 
Among the hardiest of these was Bonnivard, whom 
Lord Byron has selected as the hero of his poem.* 
He was imprisoned in Chillon for nearly six years, 
namely, from 1530 to 1536, and underwent ail 
the rigour of the closest captivity. But it has 
not been the purpose of Lord Byron to paint the 
peculiar character of Bonnivard, nor do we find 
anything to remind us of the steady firmness and 
patient endurance of one sufiering for conscience- 
sake. The object of the poem, like that of Sterne's 
celebrated sketch of the prisoner, is to consider 
captivity in the abstract, and to mark its eiO^ts in 
gradually chilling the mental powers as it benumbs 
and freezes the animal frame, until the unfortunate 
victim becomes, as it were, a part of his dungeon, 
and identified with his chains. This transmutation 
we believe to be founded on fact ; at least, in the 
Low Countries, where capital punishments are never 
inflicted, and where solitary confinement for life is 
substituted in the case of enormous crimes, some- 
thing like it may be witnessed. On particular days 
in the course of the year, these victims of a jurispru- 
dence which calls itself humane, are presented to the 

• The " Prisoner of ChillMu** 
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public eye upon a stage erected in the open market- 
place, apparently to prevent their guilt and their 
punishment from being forgotten. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to witness a sight more degrading to humanity 
than this exhibition : — ^with matted hair, wild looks 
and haggard features, with eyes dazzled by the im- 
wonted light of the sun, and ears deafened and 
astounded by the sudden exchange of the silence of a 
dungeon for the busy hum of men, the wretches sit 
more like rude images fashioned to a fantastic imita- 
tion of humanity, than like liying and reflecting beings. 
In the course of time, we are assured, they generally 
become either madmen or idiots, as mind or matter 
happens to predominate, when the mysterious balance 
between them is destroyed. But they who are sub- 
jected to such a dreadM pimishment are generally 
like most perpetrators of gross crimes, men of feeble 
internal resources. Men of talents like Trenck have 
been known, in the deepest seclusion, and most severe 
confinement, to battle the foul fiend Melancholy, and 
to come off conquerors, during a captivity of years. 
Those who suffer imprisonment for the sake of their 
country or their religion have yet a stronger support, 
and may exclaim, though in a different sense from 
that of Othello — 

** It is the cause — it is the cause, my soul." 

And hence the early history of the church is filled 
with martyrs, who, confident in the justice of their 
cause, and the certainty of their future reward, en- 
dured with patience the rigoiu* of protracted and 
solitary captivity, as well as the bitterness of torture, 
and of death itself. 
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ANDREA DE FERRARA. 

The name of Andrea de Ferrara is inscribed on all 
the Scottish broadswords which are accoimted of pecu- 
liar excellence. Who this artist was, what were his 
fortunes, and when he flourished, have hitherto defied 
the research of antiquaries ; only it is in general be- 
lieved that Andrea de Ferrara was a Spanish or ItaKan 
artificer, brought over by James the IV. or V. to in- 
struct the Scots in the manufacture of sword blades. 
Most barbarous nations excel in the fabrication of 
arms ; and the Scots had attained great proficiency in 
forging swords, so early as the field of Pinkie; at which 
period the historian Patten describes them aa "all 
notably broad and thin, universally made to slice, and 
of such exceeding good temper, that as I never saw 
any so good, so I think it hard to devise better." — 
(Account of Somerset'' s Expedition,) 

It may be observed, that the best and most genuine 
Andrea Ferraras have a crown marked on the blades. 



MONS MEG. 

Mons Meg was a large old fashioned piece of ord- 
nance, a great favourite with the Scottish common 
people ; she was fabricated at Mons, in Flanders, in 
the reign of James IV. or V. of Scotland. This gun 
figures firequently in the public accounts of the time, 
where we find charges for grease to grease Meg's 
mouth withal (to increase, as every schoolboy knows, 
the loudness of the report), ribands to deck hies cax- 
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riage, and pipes to play before her when she was brought 
from the Castle to accompany the Scottish army on 
any distant expedition. After the Union, there was 
much popular apprehension that the Regalia of Scot- 
land, and the subordinate palladium, Mons Meg, would 
be carried to England to complete the odious surrender 
of national independence. The Kegalia, sequestered 
from the sight of the public, were generally supposed 
to have been abstracted in this manner. As for Mons 
Meg, she remained in the Castle of Edinburgh, till, by 
order of the Board of Ordnance, she was actually re- 
moved to Woolwich about 1757. The Kegalia, by 
his Majesty's special command, were brought forth 
from their place of concealment in 1818, and ex- 
posed to the view of the people, by whom they must 
be looked upon with deep associations ; and, in the 
winter of 1828-9, Mons Meg was restored to the 
country, where that, which in every other place or 
situation was a mere mass of rusty iron, becomes once 
more a curious monument of antiquity. 



KNIGHTHOOD CONFERRED ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 

At the siege of Toulouse (1159), Henry IL of 
England made thirty knights at once, one of ytham 
was Malcolm TV. king of Scotland. Even on these 
occasions the power of making knights was not under- 
stood to be limited to the commander-in-chief. At 
the fatal battle of Homildown, in 1401, Sir John 
Swinton, a warrior of distinguished talents, observing 
the slaughter made by the English archery, exhorted 
the Scots to rush on to a closer engagement. Adam 
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Gordon, between whose family and that of Swinton a 
deadly feud existed, hearing this sage counsel, knelt 
down before Swinton, and prayed him to confer on 
him the honour of knighthood, which he desired to 
receive from the wisest and boldest knight in the host. 
Swinton conferred the order, and they both rushed 
down upon the English host, followed only by a few 
cavalry. If they had been supported, the attack 
might have turned the fate of the day. But none 
followed their gallant example, and both champions 
fell. 

LAST USE OF THE FIERY CROSS IN THE 
HIGHLANDS. 

The fire in Beauly forest reminds me of a pine woocl 
in Strathspey taking fire, which threatened the most 
destructive consequences to the extensive forests of 
the Laird of Grant. He sent the fiery cross (then 
peculiarly appropriate, and the last time, it is said, 
that it was used) through Glen Urquhart and all its 
dependencies, and assembled five himdred Highlanders 
with axes, who could only stop the conflagration by 
cutting a gap of 600 yards in width betwixt the burn- 
ing wood and the rest of the forest. This occurred 
about 1770, and must have been a most tremendous 
scene. 

BORDER FREEBOOTERS. 

We may fi>rm some idea of the style of lif<^ main- 
tained by the Border warriors, firom the anecdotes, 
handed down by tradition, concermnig "W^itet ^s^srJ** 
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of Harden, who flourished towards the middle of the 
sixteenth century. This ancient laird was a renown- 
ed freebooter, and used to ride with a numerous band 
of followers. The spoil, which they carried off from 
England, or from their neighbours, was concealed in a 
deep and impervious glen, on the brink of which the 
old tower of Harden is situated. From thence the 
cattle were brought out, one by one, as they were 
wanted, to supply the rude and plentiful table of the 
laird. When the last bullock was killed and devour- 
ed, it was the lady's custom to place on the table a 
dish, which, on being uncovered, was found to contain 
a pair of dean spurs, a hint to the riders that they 
must shifl for their next meal. Upon one occasion, 
when the village herd was driving out the cattle to 
pasture, the old laird heard him call loudly, to drive 
out Harderts cow, " Harden' s cow .'" echoed the af- 
fronted chief — " Is it come to that pass ? by my faith, 
they shall sune say Harden's kye^^^ (cows.) Accord- 
ingly, he sounded his bugle, mounted his horse, set 
out with his followers, and returned next day with 
" a how of kye, and a hassen'd [brindled] 6mZ/." On 
his return with this gallant prey, he passed a very 
large haystack. It occurred to the provident laird 
that this would be extremely convenient to fodder his 
new stock of cattle ; but as no means of transporting 
it were obvious, he was fain to take leave of it with 
this apostrophe, now proverbial : " By my soul, had 
ye but four feet, ye should not stand lang there !" In 
short, as Froissart says of a similar class of feudal 
robbers, nothing came amiss to them that was not too 
heavy, or too hot. The same mode of housekeeping 
characterised most Border families on both sides. 
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POETRY. 



THE crusader's RETURN. 

" Joy to the fair! — thy knight behold, 
Retum'd from yonder land of gold ; 
No wealth he brings, nor wealth can need, 
Save his good arms and battle-steed ; 
His spurs, to dash against a foe. 
His lance and sword to lay him low; 
Such all the trophies of his toil. 
Such — ^and the hope of Tekla's smile ! 

" Joy to the fair! whose constant knight 
Her favour fired to feats of might; 
Unnoted shall she not remain. 
Where meet the bright and noble train; 
Minstrel shall sing and herald tell — 
' Mark yonder maid of beauty well, 
'Tis she for whose bright eyes was won 
The listed field at Askalon V 

" Joy to the fair ! — my name unknown, 
Each deed, and all its praise thine own ; 
Then, oh! unbar this churlish gate, 
The night-dew falls, the hour is late. 
Inured to Syria's glowing breath, 
I feel the north breeze chill as death ; 
Let grateful love quell maiden shame. 
And grant him bliss who brings thee itsxsatt. 
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REBECCA'S HYMN. 

It waa in the twilight of the day when her trial, if it could 
be called such, had taken place, that a low knock was heard 
at the door of Rebecca's prison-chamber. It disturbed not 
the iomate, who was then engaged in the evening prayer 
recommended hj her religion, and which concluded with a 
hymn we have ventured thus to translate into English. 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved, 

Out of the land of bondage came, 
Her father's God before her moved. 

An awfiil guide in smoke and flame. 
By day, along the astonished lands 

The cloudy pillar glided slow ; 
By night, Arabia's crimson'd sands 

Returned the fiery column's glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise. 

And trump and timbrel answer'd keen. 
And Zion's daughters pour'd their lays, 

With priest's and warrior's voice between. 
No portents now our foes amaze. 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone ; 
Our fathers would not know Thy ways, 

And Thou hast left them to their own. 

But, present still, though now unseen ; 

When brightly shines the prosperous day 
Be thoughts of Thee a cloudy screen 

To temper the deceitful ray. 
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And oh, when stoops on Judah's path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 

Be Thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 
A burning and a shining light ! 

Our harps we left by Babel's streams, 

The tyrant's jest, the Gentile's scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute our timbrel, tnmip, and horn. 
But Thou hast said, the blood of goat. 

The flesh of rams I will not prize ; 
A contrite heart, an humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice. 

VIEW OF THE SCOTTISH CAMP, A.D. 1513, ANI> CITT 
OF EDINBUBGH, FROM BLACKFORD HILL. 

Blackford ! on whose uncultured breast. 

Among the broom, and thorn, and whin, 
A truant-boy, I sought the nest, 
Or listed, as I lay at rest, 

'V\Tiile rose, on breezes thin. 
The murmur of the city crowd. 
And, from his steeple jangling loud, 

Saint Giles's mingling din. 
Now, from the summit to the plain. 
Waves all the hill with yellow grain 

And o'er the landscape as I look. 
Nought do I see unchanged remain. 

Save the rude cliffs and chiming brook. 
To me they make a heavy moan. 
Of early friendships past and gone. 
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But different far the change has been, 

Since Marmion, from the crown 
Of Blackford, saw that martial scene 

Upon the bent so brown : 
Thousand pavilions, white as snow, 
Spread all the Borough-moor below, 

Upland, and dale, and down : — 
A thousand, did I say ? I ween. 
Thousands on thousands there were seen, 
That chequered all the heath between 

The streamlet and the town ; 
In crossing ranks extending far. 
Forming a camp irregular ; 
Oft giving way, where still there stood 
Some relics of the old oak wood. 
That darkly huge did intervene. 
And tamed the glaring white with green : 
In these extended lines there lay 
A martial kingdom's vast array. 

Still on the spot Lord Marmion stay'd. 
For fairer scene he ne'er surveyed. 
When sated with the martial show 
That peopled all the plain below, 
The wandering eye could o'er it go, 
And mark the distant city glow 
With gloomy splendour red ; 
For on the smoke-wreaths, huge and slow, 
That round her sable turrets flow, 
The morning beams were shed, 
And tinged them with a lustre proud, 
Like that which streaks a thunder-cloud. 
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Such dusky grandeur clothed the height, 
Where the huge Castle holds its state, 

And all the steep slope down, 
Whose ridgy back heaves to the sky, 
Piled deep and massy, dose and high, 

Mine own romantic town ! 
But northward far, with purer blaze. 
On Ochil mountains fell the rays, 
And as each heathy top they kissed. 
It gleam'd a purple amethyst. 
Yonder the shores of Fife you saw ; 
Here Preston-Bay and Berwick- Law : 

And, broad between them roll'd. 
The gallant Frith the eye might note, 
Whose islands on its bosom float. 

Like emeralds chased in gold. 
Fitz-£ustace^s heart felt closely pent ; 
As if to give his rapture vent. 
The spur he to his charger lent. 

And raised his bridle hand. 
And making demi-volte in air. 
Cried, "Where's the coward that would not dare 

To fight for such a land 1" 

THE LAST MINSTREL. 

The way was long, the wind was cddt 
The Minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His withered cheek, and tresses gray, 
Seemed to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy. 
Was carried by an orphan boy. 
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The last of all the Bards was he, 

Who sung of Border chivalry ; 

For, welladay I their date was fled, 

His tunefiil brethren all were dead ; 

And he, neglected and oppressed, 

Wish'd to be with them, and at rest. 

No more on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll'd light as lark at mom ; 

No longer courted and caressed, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He pour'd, to lord and lady gay. 

The unpremeditated lay : 

Old times were changed, old manners gone ; 

A stranger filled the Stuarts' throne ; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorned and poor, 

He begged his bread from door to door. 

And timed, to please a peasant's ear. 

The harp, a king had loved to hear. 

He passed where Newark's stately tower 
Looks out fi^m Yarrow's birchen bower : 
The Minstrel gazed with wishful eye — 
No humbler resting-place was nigh ; 
"With hesitating step at last 
The embattled portal arch he pass'd, 
Whose ponderous grate and massy bar 
Had oft roU'd back the tide of war, 
But never closed the iron door 
Against the desolate and poor. 
The Duchess marked his weary pace. 
His timid mien, and reverend face, 
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And bade her page the menials tell 
That they should tend the old man well : 
For she had known adversity, 
Though bom in such a high degree ; 
In pride of power, in beauty's bloom, 
Had wept o'er Monmouth's bloody tomb ! 

When kindness had his wants supplied. 
And the old man was gratified. 
Began to rise his minstrel pride ; 
And he began to talk anon. 
Of good Earl Francis, dead and gone. 
And of Earl Walter, rest him, God ! 
A braver ne'er to battle rode ; 
And how full many a tale he knew. 
Of the old warriors of Buccleuch : 
And, would the noble Duchess deign 
To listen to an old man's strain. 
Though stiff his hand, his voice though weak, 
He thought even yet, the sooth to speak, 
That, if she loved the harp to hear. 
He could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtain'd ; 
The aged Minstrel audience gained. 
But, when he reach'd the room of state. 
Where she, with all her ladies, sate. 
Perchance he wish'd his boon denied: 
For, when to tune his harp he tried. 
His trembling hand had lost the ease. 
Which marks security to please ; 
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And scenes, long past, of joy and pain. 

Came wildering o'er his aged bndn — 

He tried to tune his harp in yain! 

The pitying Duchess praised its chime, 

And gave him heart, and gave him time. 

Till every string's according glee 

Was blended into harmony. 

And then, he said, he would full Mjk 

He could recall an ancient strain, 

He never thought to sing again. 

It was not framed for village churls, 

But for high dames and mighty earls ; 

He had played it to King Charles the good, 

When he kept court in Holyrood ; 

And much he wish'd, yet fear'd, to try 

The long-forgotten melody. 

Amid the strings his finger stray'd, 

And an uncertain warbling made. 

And oft he shook his hoary head. 

But when he caught the measure wild. 

The old man raised his face, and smiled; 

And lightened up his faded eye. 

With all a poet's ecstasy ! 

In varying cadence, soft or strong. 

He swept the sounding chords along : 

The present scene, the future lot, 

His toils, his wants were all forgot : 

Cold diffidence, and age's fix)st, 

In the full tide of song were lost ; 

Each blank in faithless memory void, 

The poet's glowing thought supplied. 
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" CALEDONIA, STEBN AND WILD." 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 

This is my own, my native land I 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him bum'd, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand I 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well ; 
For him no Minstrel raptures swell ; 
High though his titles, proud his name. 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self, 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust, from whence he sprung. 
Unwept, unhonour'd, and unsung. 
O Caledonia ! st^m and wild. 
Meet nurse for a poetic child I 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood,^ 
Land of the moimtain and the flood. 
Land of my sires I what mortal hand 
Can e'er untie the filial band 
That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 
StUl, as I view each well-known scene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been. 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left ; 
And thus I love them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
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ROSABELLE. 

O listen, listen, ladies gay ! 

No haughty feat of arms I tell ; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 

That mourns the lovely Rosabelle. 

-" Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant crew ! 

And, gentle ladye, deign to stay ! 
Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
Nor tempt the stormy firth to-day. 

O'er Roslin all that dreary night 

A wondrous blaze was seen to gleam ; 

Twas broader than the watch-fire's light. 
And redder than the bright moon-beam. 

It glared on Roslin's castled rock, 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen ; 

Twas seen firom Dryden's groves of oak, 
And seen fcom cavem'd Hawthomden. 

Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin's chiefs uncoflin'd lie. 

Each Baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 

Blazed battlement and pinnet high. 

Blazed every rose-carved buttress fair — 

So still they blaze, when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St Clair. 
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There are twenty of Roslin's barons bold 
Lie burled within that proud chapelle ; 

Each one the holy vault doth hold — 
But the sea holds lovely Rosabelle ! 

And each St Clair was buried there, 

With candle, with book, and with knell ; 

Bat the sea-caves rung, and the wild winds sung. 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 

MELROSE ABBEY. 

If thou would'st view fair Melrose aright. 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of lightsome day. 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night. 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light's uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruin'd central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately, 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory ; 

When silver edges the imagery. 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die ; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave. 

And the owlet to hoot o'er the dead man's grave, 

Then go— but go alone the while — 

Then view St David's ruin'd pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear, 

Was never scene so sad and fair ! 
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Remorse — she ne^er fanakes i 
A bloodhound stanch — she tracks o«ir rapM step 
Through the wild lab)ninth of youthfol frenzy, 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tamed us ^ 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chilled our joints, 
And maimed our hope of combat, or of flight. 
We hear her deep-mouth'd bay, announcing all 
Of wrath and wo and punishment that bides us. 

Antiquary, 

Fortune, you say, flies from us — She but circles. 
Like the fleet sea-bird round the fowler's skiff — 
Lost in the mist one moment, and the next 
Brushing the white sail with her whiter wing, 
As if to court the aim. — ^Experience watches. 
And has her on the wheel. 

As, to the Autumn breeze^s bugle sound. 

Various and vague the dry leaves dance their round ; 

Or, from the gamer-door, on ether borne. 

The chaff flies devious from the winnowed com ; 

So vague, so devious, at the breath of heaven, 

From their fix'd aim are mortal counsels driven. 

Bride of Lammermoor, 

Away ! our journey lies through dell and dingle, 
Where the blithe fawn trips by its timid mother, 
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Where the broad oak, with intercepting boughs, 
Chequers the sunbeam in the greensward alley — 
Up and away ! — ^for lovely paths are these 
To tread, when the glad sun is on his throne ; 
Less pleasant, and less safe, when Cynthia^s lamp 
With doubtful glimmer lights the dreary forest. 

Ivanhoe. 

This wandering race, sever'd from other men. 
Boast yet their intercourse with human arts ; 
The seas, the woods, the deserts which they haunt, 
Find them acquainted with their secret treasures ; 
And unregarded herbs, and flowers, and blossoms. 
Display undream'd-of powers when gathered by them. 

The Jew — Ivanhoe. 

Stem was the law which bade its votaries leave 
At human woes with human hearts to grieve ; 
Stem was the law, which at the winning wile 
Of frank and harmless mirth forbade to smile ; 
But stemer still, when high the iron rod 
Of tyrant power she shook, and call'd that power of God. 

Ivanhoe. 

Nay, dally not with time, the wise man's treasure, 
Though fools are lavish on't — the fatal Fisher 
Hooks souls, while we waste moments. 

Abbot. 

There 's something in that ancient superstition, 

Which, erring as it is, our fancy loves. 

The spring that, with its thousand crystal bubbles, 
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Bursts from the bosom of some desert rock 
In secret soHtude, may well be deemed 
The hamit of something purer, more refined, 
And mightier than ourselTes. 

AJ>bot 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven 
And if there be a human tear 
From passion^s dross refined and dear, 
A tear ao limpid and so meek, 
It would not stain an angePs cheek, 
T is tha,t which pious fathers shed 
Upon a duteous daughter's head ! 

Lady of the Lake» 

The sultry summer day is done, 
The western hills have hid the sun, 
But mountain peak and villag:e spire 
Betain reflection of his fire. 
In crimson and in gold arcayed. 
Streaks yet i^while the closing shade, 
Tlien slow resigns to darkening heaven 
The tints which brighter hours had given. 
Thus aged men, full loth and slow. 
The vanities of life forego, 
And count their youthful follies o^er, 
Till Memory lends her light no more. 

Rokeby, 

THE Ein>. 
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WAVERLEY. 37 

Waver LEY awoke in the morning, from trou- 
bled dreams and mirefreshing slumbers, to a full 
consciousness of the horrors of his situation. How 
it might terminate he knew not. He might be de- 
livered up to military law, which, in the midst of 
civil war, was not likely to be scrupulous in the 
choice of its victims, or the quality of the evidence. . 
Nor did he feel much more comfortable at the 3 
thoughts of a trial before a Scottish court of jus- > 
tice, where he knew the laws and forms differed in J 
many respects from those of England, and had been -. 
taught to believe, however erroneously, that the li- % 
berty and rights of the subject were less carefully % 
protected. A sentiment of bitterness rose in his * 
mind against the government, which he considered 2 
as the cause of his embarrassment and peril, and 
he cursed internally his scrupulous rejection of Mac- ^ 
Ivor's invitation to accompany him to the field. S 

" Why did not I," he said to himself, " like P 
other men of honour, take the earliest opportunity 
to welcome to Britain the descendants of her an- 
cient kings, and lineal heir of her tlu'one ? Why S 
did not I 



* Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith, 

Seek out Prince Charles, and fall before his feet ?' 

All that has been recorded of excellence and 
worth in the house of Waverley has been founded 
upon their loyal faith to the house of Stuart. 
From the interpretation which this Scotch magis- 
trate has put upon the letters of my uncle and 
father, it is plain that I ought to have understood 
them as marshalling me to the course of my ances- 
tors ; and it has been my gross dulness, joined to 
3 
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ON iTEEL. 



5 



8i[atetlqD|. 

I HIGHLAND HILLS, from tlie Teith below CaUtoder. 
PORTRAIT of COLONEL GARDINER. 
HOLYROOD HOUSE and CHAPEL. 
PRESTONPANS BATTLE-FIELD. 
PORTRAIT of PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD. 

€5ii2 ll^annerinj. 

I DIRK IIATTERAICK'S CAVE, Coast of GaUoway. 

: VIEW on tho SOLWAY, MOUTH of the NITH, 

CRIFFEL in the distance. 
■ WINDERMERE from the Ferry. 
I SKIDDAW and SADDLEBACK. 

VIEW from JAMES'S COURT, Edinburgh, as in the days 
; of Colonel Mannering. 

And upwards of 200 Engravinffs on WOOD. 



i 



EacJi Volume^ £1, Ss, ; each Novel^ lbs.; cloth lettered, 
11 



9B&oti^{ottr (^liion, l^oXnmt ^ecotttr, 

CONTAINING THE 

ANTIQUARY, BUCK DWARF, AXD OLD MORTALITY. 




PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 



®j^e ^ntiquars* 

QUEENSPERRY, from the South-East. 
DUNDEE, from the Coast of Fife. 
CTjIFFS near ARBROATH, Coast of Forfarshir*. 
ARBROATH ABBEY, from the West. 

THE VALE OF MANOR, Peeblesshire. 
GILNOCKIE BORDER TOWER, on the ESK, near 
LANGHOLM. 

m^ iMortaltts. 

CORRA LINN, near LANARK. 

CRAIGNETHAN CASTLE, Lanarkshire (The TiUie- 
tudlemoftheTale). 

JOHN GRAHAM of CL A VERHOUSE, Viscount Dundee. 

BOTHWELL BRIDGE. 

BASS ROCK (Coast of East Lothian), where the Cove- 
nanters were imprisoned. 

And 200 Engravings on WOOD. 



Each Volume^ £1, Ss.; each Novdj 16s,; chth lettered. 




<50ooro>xooc<vxx<oo^ooary>xoco(yoccoooo^^ 



SBBoti^fottr letrtttoiT, V^olnxat S^ljiif 



KENILWORTH AND THE PIRATE 

PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 




CONTAINING 



li^eiiilioort]^. 

KENILWORTH, as in 1816. 
WARWICK CASTLE— Moonlight View. 
ROBERT DUDLEY, EARL of LEICESTER. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

ISLAND of ORKNEY, from Thurso Bay. 

SCALLOWAY BAY and CASTLE. 

VIEW in ZETLAND (a Zetland MiU). 

VIEW on the COAST of ZETLAND, the Morning after 

a Storm. 
VIEW on the COAST of ZETLAND— Moonlight. 

And nearly 200 Engravings on WOOD. 



Each Volume^ £1, 85. ; each Novell lbs, ; cloth Uttered. 



1^ 




r 5V^~0 "O l i/ToO 0^5" (^006C6fib^TTnrd~. 



1^ 9BI)oti;£ortr ^iiion, ^olmm ^tbmti, 

CONTAINING THE 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL AXD PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 



PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 



'^if JFoTtune^ of 0.i%tl 

JAMES I. 

GEORGE HERIOT. 

PALACE of ST JAMES, WESTMINSTER ABBEY and 

HALL, from VILLAGE of CHARING. 
GREENWICH PARK and PALACE, OLD LONDON in the 

Distance (Tower in the Foreground, built by Humphrey 

Duke of Gloster). 
ROTAL PALACE, WHITEHALL, as designed by Inigo Jones 

for James I. 

Peirertl ot tf^e ^eait. 

PEAK CASTLE, DERBYSHIRE, as in 1844. 

HADDON HALL, DERBYSHIRE. 

CASTLE RUSHIN, CASTLETOWN, ISLE OF MAN, as in 

1844. 
PEEL CASTLE, ISLE OF MAN. 
GLEN MAY. ISLE OF MAN. 
CHARLES II. 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 

And nearly 200 Engravings on WOOD. 



Each Volume, £l, Ss.; each Novel, lbs.; clodi lettered. 



i8t&fioti^{ot)r (^Ition, VsAnmt df^ti, 



CONTAININO 



QDEKTIK DCRWARD AND ST RONAFS WELL i 



PKINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 



#i''.ent!n ^iirfcsr^. 

LOUIS XI. {From a scarce jyinL) 

COLOGNE. 

TOURS. 

LIEGE. 

PERONNE. 

ABBOTSFORD, from North Bank of Tweed. 
PEEBLES and RIVER TWEED, from NEIDPATH 

CASTLE. 
ABBOTSFORD, from the Hangh below the House. 
ST MARY'S LOCH. 

And 200 EngravliiffB on WOOD. 




Each Volume, £l, 85.; each Novell lbs.; cloth lettered, 
1^ 
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CONTAININQ 

REDGAUNTLET, THE BETROTHED, AND 
THE TALISMAN. 



PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 



DUMFRIES. 

SOLWAY FRITH. 

MOUTH of the ANNAN, and SOL WAT FRITH. Skiddaw in 

the Distance. 
ANNAN, from the Bridge. 

! HARLECH CASTLE, Merionethfthlre. 

I "VALE of LLANBERIS, Caernarvonshire. 

I CHIRK CASTLE. Denbighshire. 

i THE PASS of NANTFRANGON, CaemarYonshire. 

^ie ^aliuman. 

THE DEAD SEA. 
; CONVENT of ST SABA, WILDERNESS of EN6ADDI, 
HOLY LAND. 
CONVENT of the HOLY NATIVITY, at Bethlehem. 
JERUSALEM. 

And nearly 200 Engravlnffs on WOOXK 



Each Volume f £1, 85.; each Novel, 16s,; clotii lettered. 






Sfifioti^ldttr etiitionf Volnvat Centjk 



WOODSTOCK AND CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. I 



PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 




COKTAIXINO 



SEoo^^tocIt* 



BLENHEIM. 

WINDSOR. 

WOODSTOCK. 

WORCESTER. 

OXFORD. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

^f^toxiitUa of t^e <^anongaU. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, Baronet. From the Statue hy 

Greenshields, in the possession of Mr CadeU^ Edinburgh, 
KILCnURN CASTLE, LOCH AWE. 
TOWN of SELKIRK. 





And upwards of 200 Engravings on WOOD, 



Each Volume^ £1, 85. ; each Novel, 16s, ; cloth lettered. 



ABbntiE^fottr <!Ftsitionf Volnmt Slebmtjk 



CONTAININa 



;THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH, AND ANNE OF 
GEIERSTEIN. 



PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 



®5e §Hix iWart of JPertift. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart, as in 1777, 1820, 1830, 1831. 

PERTH. 

KINFAUNS. 

BEN LAWERS, from the South Shore of Loch Tay. 

A STREET in PERTH, (the Meal VeneU). 

LOCH TAY, from above the Village of KUlin. 




9££i)ti{{ort( edition, Folume €fx>tliib, 




COKTAINIXO 

ICOUKT ROBERT OF PARIS, CASTLE DANGEROUS, | 
MY AUNT MARGARET'S MIRROR, 

TAPESTRIED CHAMBER, DEATH OF THE 
LATRD»S JOCK. 



INDEX and GLOSSARY. 



PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
ON STEEL. 



eount iEoiert of flarU. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE, and View of 

the SEA of MARMORA. 
THE RUINS OF LAODICEA. 
THE BOSPHORUS, with the Castles of Europe and Asia. 

THE ABBOTSFORD FAMILY. 

REMAINS of the OLD CASTLE of DOUGLAS^ 

Douglas-dale, Lanarkshire. 
CADZOW FOREST, Lanarkshire. 

And 150 Engravlncrs on WOOD. 



Each Volume^ £1, 85.; each Novell 155.; cloth lettered. 

Km 



WAVERLEY NOVELS -PEOPLE'S EDITION. 

IN FIVE VOLX7ME8 ROYAI. OCTAVO, 

WITH 

PORTRAIT. FAC-SIMILE, AND VIGNETTE TITLES, 
AFTER DESIGNS BY HARVEY. 



SETS, ^2, lOs. ; CLOTn lettered. 



Each Novel may be had separately at the following Prices! 



^ s. d. 


£ s. d. 


Waverlet . .020 


Quenttn Dubwabd • 1 11 


Gut Mannekino .019 


St Ronan'8 Well 19 


Antiqdabt . ,018 


Redgadntlet . 1 10 


Rob Rot . . 1 11 


Betrothed — High- 


Old Mobtautt . 19 


land Widow .020 




Talisman— Two Dro- 
vers — Mt Aunt 


Black Dwarf — Le- 
gend OF Montrose 16 

Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian . .023 

Bride of Lammkb- 

MOOB . .014 


Margaret's Mib- 
noB — Tapestried 
Chambeb — Death 

OF THE X«AIBD*8 

Jock . .019 
Comprlalnff Vol. IV. 


lYANHOE . . 1 11 
MONASTIBT . ,019 


Woodstock . S 
Faib Maid of Perth 1 11 


Comiirisinff Vol. II. 


Anne of Geiersteiic S 
Count Robert of 


Abbot . .019 
Kenilwobth . 1 11 
Pirate . . 1 11 


Paris . .018 
Surgeon's Daughter 
— Castle Dange- 


Fortunes of Nigel 1 11 


rous . . S 6 


Peveril of the Peak 2 6 


PortraiU Titles, and Qlostary. 


Comprlslnff Vol. lU. 


ComprlBlniT Vol. V. 


Each Volume separat 


e, 10s. Cloth lettered. 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS -(EDITION. 1841-43,) 

TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES FOOLSCAP OCTAVO, 



VIGNETTES, FAC-8IMILE, AND ENGRAVING FKOM 
GREENSHIELDS' STATUE OF THE AUTHOR. 



ARRANGEMENT OP THE EDITION. 



VOLS. 

1. Waverley. 

2. Guy Mannerino. 

3. Antiquary. 

4. Rob Roy. 

5. Old Mortality. 

6. Black Dwarf, and Le- 

gend of Montrose. 

7. Heart of Mid-Lothian. 

8. Bride of Lammermoor. 

9. IVANHOE. 

10. Monastery. 

IL Abbot. 

12. Kenilworth. 

la Pirate. 

14. Fortunes of Nigel. 

16. Peveril of the Peak. 

16. Quentin Durward. 




vols. 

17. St Ronan's Well. 

18. Redo AUNT let. 

19. BETUtJTHED— AKD HIGH- 

LAND WlDOTT, 

20. Talesman— Two Dro- 

\F.RS — My AtJjsT Mar- 
QAEET^s Mirror — Ta- 
pestried CHAHBEft — 
AND Laird's Jock. 

21. Woodstock. 

22. Fair Maid or Perth. 

23. Anne of Geierstein. 

24. Count Robert of 

Paris. 

25. Surgeon's Daughter- 

Castle Dangerous— 
and Glossary, 



I III Sets, 25 Vols, doth lettered, L.5. Half-bound morocco, L.6, 5s- 
Each Novel separate, cloth gilt, 4fl. 
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POETICAL WORKS,-(EDITION 1844,) 

SIX VOLS. FOOLSCAP OCTAVO, 

Uniform with the No-vels in 25 Vols., containing 112 New Pieces, 
and Notes, 12 Engravings after Turner, and Fac-Simile, 



CONTENTS. 

VOL. 

1. Lay of the Last Min- 

strel, &e. 

2. Marmion. 

3. Lady op the Lake — Bri 

DAL OF TrIEBMAIN. 

In 6 vols, clotii lettered, 30s. Each vol. separate, 5s 



VOL. 

4. Rokeby— Don Roderick — 
Harold the Dauntless. 

5. Lord of the Isles, &c. 

6. Contributions to Border 
Minstrelsy — Dramaiio 
Pieces. 



POETICAL WORKS,-(EDITION 1846,) 

ONE VOL. ROYAL OCTAVO, 

Uniform with the Novels (People's Edition), containing 112 
New Pieces, and Notes, Vignette Title, and Fac-Simile. 

Cloth lettered, 10s. 

The same, large Paper, with Portrait and Fac-Simile^ and 26 

Engravings on Steel, from Turner, forming a companion 

to the Novels, Abbotsford Edition, 

Cloth lettered, 18s. Half-mo occo, gilt tops, 22s. 6d. 
Pull morocco, elegant, 32s. 



IIAXD COPIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S POETRY. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel — Mabmion — Lady of the Lake 
— Rokeby — and Lord of the Isles, with all the Introductions, 
Various Readings, and Notes of the last Editions, 

Beautifully done up in Illuminated Covers, gilt leaves. 

Is. 3d. each; 

Cloth lettered. Is- 6d. Roan or Silk, 2s. 

Morocco, 28. 6d. 



I^IMa^^impa^yssii^^ 



X<XXXJ:cOXCKX)C«^^OCXj'X(X>>.^C/>>>JOOCOO'OOCv>j> OoOO- j^ 
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PROSE WORKS— (EDITION 1841-2,) 

8 YoIb. Royal 8to, uniform with the Novels, 5 Vols. 
ARRANGEMENT. 

TOL. 

1. BIOORAPHIES OP SWIFT, DRYDEN, ESSAYS, CRITICISMS, i 

2. LIFE OP NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 

3. TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 

In 3 vols, doth lettered, L.l, 68. 

Yolfr I- and n. separate, 10s. each, doth lettered. 

Vol. m. 6s. cloth lettered. 



TxVLES OF A GRANDFATHER, 

In 8 Vols., uniform with the Novels, 25 Vols., and Pobtet, 
6 Vols., C Engravings from Tubneb. 

Cloth lettered, 15s. Half-hound morocco, 18s. 
The lame, for the Use of Sdhools, in 2 Vols. 12mo, with Map, 

hound and lettered, 10s. 

The same, People's Edition, uniform with Novels, Poetbt, 

and Life, Royal 8vo. 

6s. cloth lettered. 

The same, LARGE paper, with ll Engravings after Tubneb, 
forming a companion to tho Novels, Abbotsfobd Edition. 

Cloth lettered, lOs- 6d. Half morocoo, 15s. 



LIFE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 

5 Vols. 12mo uniform, with Novels, 26 Vols., Poetbt, 6 Vols., 

and Tales, 3 Vols., with Maps, FortraiU 

and 9 Engravings after Tubneb. 

Cloth lettered, 25s. 

The same, in l Vol. Royal 8vo, uniform with the Novels, 
Poetbt, Pbose, and Life. 

Cloth lettered, 10s. Half morocco, 15s. 

The same, large paper, with 24 Engravings after TdbneB 

and others, forming a companion to the 

Novels, Abbotsfobd Edition. 

18s. Cloth lettered. L-l, 2b. 6d. Half morocco. 
2^ 



LIFE OF 

SIR WALTEE SCOTT, 






By J. G. LOCEHABT, Esq. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 

IN ONE VOLUME ROYAL OCTAVO, 

•WITH 

Uniform with the Novels, 5 Volumes, Poetry, 1 Volume, 

and Prose, 3 Volumes. 

Cloih lettered, 10s- 

The same, with 11 Engravmgs from Turner and others, 

forming a companion to the Novels, 

Abbotsford Edition, 

Cloih gilti 188. Half morocco, L.1, 28. 6d. 

ABBOTSFORD SERIES. 

SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 

MlftQSI^LANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, 

POETRY, AND LIFE, 

5 VOLS. LARGE PAPER, 
WITH ninety-three ENGRAVINGS AFTER TURNER AOT) OTHERS, 

Cloth gilt, lettered, (uniform with tho Abbotsford 

Edition of the Novels,) L.4 2 6 

Half-morocoo, ffilt tops, 5 

Fall morooco, gilt leaves, 7 2 6 
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TTitf and t}i€ foUcfwing P<k^ contai/a a Classi/icaiton, in Sets, 
of tlie different Issuet of 

SIR WALTER SCOTTS WRITINGS A>T) LIFE, 

as given in Pages 11 to 27. 



SUPER-ROYAL OCTAVO. 

WAVERLEY NOVELS, Abbotsfokd Edition (the prin- 
eipal lllustnUioiu of which are enumerated in ptgM 
11 to 22), ...... 

%* ThefoUomng are d<nu up uniform with tJke abcve, and 
will range as a LIBRA BY-BOOK, 
POETICAL WORKS; 26 Engravings after Tubsikk and 

others, Portrait and Fae-sirniUf . • 

MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS; 21 EngrariDgs 
after Tubner and others, .... 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON; 24 Engravings after TornKM and 
otiiers, ....... 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER ; 11 Engravings, all after 

TtTRNEB, ...... 

LIFE, by Mr LocKnABT; 11 Engravings after TumNsm and 
others, Portrait and Fae-simile, 

SEVENTEEN VOLUHES. 

I With upwards of 2000 ENQRAVINQS on STEEL and WOOD- 



PRICES. 
; AbboiBford Edition, 12 vols. 

Cloth lettered, . L.16 16 
Half-morocco or russia, 

ffilt topst • 18 5 

Separate Vols, cloth, 1 8 

^-^ 5ejMrato Novels, cloth, 16 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WRITINGS AND LIFE, j 

EDITION 1841-43, FOOLSCAP OCTAVO. 



WAVERLEY NOVELS, with Enqxaved Statub of SiE 

Walter Scott, Vignette Titles and Fac-similet 
POETICAL WORKS, with 12 Engravmga after Tcbseb, 

and Fae-simile, ..... 

LIFE OP NAPOLEON, with Portraits, 9 Engravings after 

TuBNEB, and Maps, ..... 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, with 6 Engravings after 

TUBNEB, ...... 

LIFE, by Mr Lockhabt, with Portraits, Engravings after 

Tdbneb and others, and Facsimile, 

PORTY-NINE V0LUMB8. 

With nearly 80 EN6RAVINQS on STEEL and WOOD, 
MAPS, FAC-SDQLES, etc 

Cloth lettered, Lll. Half morocco, L.13, 9s. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT'S WRITINGS AND LIFE,! 

PEOPLE'S EDITION IN BOYAL OCTAVO. 



I 



WAVERLEY NOVELS, with Portrait, Engraved Titles, 

and Facsimile, ..... 5 

POETICAL WORKS, with Engraved Title, and FacsimiU, 1 
MISCELLANEOUS PROSE WRITINGS, with Engravings 

on Wood, .....•! 

LIFE OF NAPOLEON, with Vignette Title, . 1 

TALES OF A GRANDFATHER, with Vignette Title, I 

LIFE, by Mr Lockuabt, with Portrait, and Facsimile, 1 

TEN VOLUMES. 

With POBTRAITS, ENGRAVED TITLES, and FAC-SJMILES. \ 

Cloth lettered, . . . L.4, 16e. 

Half morocco, gilt topa, . L.6, 0a. 
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\¥ORKS LATELY PUBLfSHEB. 



THE COOK'S ORACLE. 

New Edition. 55. 6d. Cloth lettered. 

• We venture to prophesy that • The Cook's Oracle* will be considered 
as the English Institute of Cookery." — Edinburgh Reviexu. 



DALGAIRNS' COOKERY. 

New Edition. 6s. Cloth lettered. 



This Volume contains a Complete System of Domestic Cookt ry, 
carefully ailapted to the purposes of evcry-day life. 




so 



ORKS LATELY PUBLISHED 




p THREE YEARS IN NORTH AMERICA. 

M BY JAMES STUART, ESQ. 

^ Third Edition, Revised, Two Volumes, £1, Is. 

OUTLINES OP MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS IN THE UNIYEBSITT OF EDINBURGH, 

BY DUGALl) STEWART, 
Formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University. 

Seventh Edition, with a Memoir of the Author. 

Bmall 8to, 4s. 6d. 



I CONSPECTUS MEDICINE THEORETICJE 

▲D USUM ACADEMICUM. 

AucTORE JACOBO GREGORY, M.D. 
Olim. Med. Theor. nuper Med. Prac. in Acad. Edin. Prof. 

Small 8vo, 85. 



ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 




On 1st November 1847, 
In Three Volumes, Small Octavo, with Numerous Illustbations, 
Cloth lettered, gilt leaves, 10j». Gd, 

READINGS FOR THE YOUNG; 

FROM THE 

WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 



CONTENTS. 

Vol. L- Tales of'Cliivalry and tbe Olden Time ; 

SELECTED FROX 

Talks or a Gbaxi>fa.ther, The Talibxax, Itahhob, Eexilwokth. &^ 



MAXIMS, OBSERVATIONS, & ANECDOTES ; from Waverlet, Ron Rot, Ac. 
POETRY, from Marmio:;, Lat or the Last Minstrel, <frc. 

Vol 2.- Historical and Romantic Narratives ; 

SELECTED raox 
Waveri.et, Old MoRT\LiTT|PrTnjiiL<rirTijr Peak, WooDfiTocx, Ac. 



MAXIMS, OBSERVATIONS, AND ANECDOTES; from Oct Masseriso, 
Kemlttorth, ajci) Life or Sir Waltkr Scott, Ac. 



^m^ 



POETRY, from Lj,dt nr Tiit Liit, Rokecy, Ac. 

Vol 3. Soottlfili Si^nea and Cbaracters; 

jo Rob RoT, Bride op Lammbrmooh, Ht;aiit c*rMTii-LfiTmAX,THE Axtiqi'art, Ac. -.W^ 
MAXIMS, OBSERVATIONS, A^TO ANBCDOTtS tram The Prose Works, 




POETRY, from The Ladt of the Lake, Marxion. and Ltrical Poexs. 

ROBERT CADELL, EDTNBURCill; 

HOULSTON A STONEMAN, LONDON. 



iem^k^hm^W:^m^^Sm^^'^^^^^ 
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